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NIZED POWER SYSTEM 


SAVES $2900 FOR WALLACE 


By D. E. GRAHAM 


President, Wallace & Company, 
Brooklyn, New York 


E ALL know that there are a great number of 

“new” candy concerns, both manufacturers and 

retailers. Some of them are just infants in the 
industry; some are in their "teen age, and some may be 
just reaching full youth. We also know that there are 
a few real “old” ones. 


We love to think and speak of the older ones with 
fondness and affection, as one does of old friends. We 
know they have reached ripe old age, and we often ask: 
“How did they come to it in this day of high-powered 
competition?” 

The answer is simple: By being able to combine and 
blend, successfully, the Old with the New. 


Blending the Old 
With the New 


The reputation of a concern like Wallace & Company, 
Brooklyn, New York, was built with years of untiring 
and meticulous effort to create and make the very best 
chocolates and confections which it was possible to pro- 
duce. Formulas and processes, as well as choice of raw 
materials, were established long ago, as was scrupulous 
cleanliness as the only basis upon which a lasting reputa- 
tion could be established. It would be almost a sacrilege 
to think of deviating from the formulae and processes 
used in making the old favorite confections. 

The older concerns, however, cannot afford to be blind 
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to the New. This includes new kinds and types of fin- 
ished confections, new materials, new processes, and the 
newness which young men’s ideas can often bring to any 
firm. It is this combination of the Old and the New for 
which we have striven in order to serve the present needs 
of our customers adequately. 

Responsibility for maintaining the quality for which 
Wallace has been famous for many years is in the hands 
of Mario Gianini, general superintendent, and his two 





One of the Few Places in the Wallace Plant Where 
Group-Drive, Central-Shaft Operation Remains. 
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assistant superintendents, R. S$. Anthony and E. Wagen- 
knecht. These are the men who keep in touch with every 
step of production and with every process. They form 
an ideal combination of Old and New so far as the super- 
vising personnel of Wallace & Company are concerned. 

The blending of Old and New has been necessary also 
in connection with equipment: New confectionery ma- 
chinery, new processing devices, new system, and new 
standards of efficiency. It is in this continuous search 
for improvements in the latter brackets of these items 
that we concluded we could make our candies, unaltered 
in their old-fashioned high quality and appearance, yet 
made under better and more economical conditions, by 
replacing the costly and antiquated overhead shafting 
system of power distribution with the “direct-drive” prin- 
ciple of electric motors for practically all our equipment. 

For those who might be interested in the actual results 
of this change, we take pleasure in giving the story of 
Assistant Superintendent R. S. Anthony, who developed 
and supervised the complete installation. 


Annual Saving of wh 
$2500 in Operations 


Wallace & Company increased the total number of 
power output units from approximately 30 to 87, but in 
doing so, not only decreased the overall total installed 
horsepower, but actually effected a saving of about $2,500 
per year in operating expenses. 

Under the former plant set-up, power for driving the 
company’s candy manufacturing machinery was derived 
from two generators, operated by steam, which produced 
110/220 volt direct current. Steam was supplied from 
two hand-fired boilers, each of which required a separate 
fireman. Extra electric energy for overtime, overnight, 
and week-end or holiday requirements was purchased from 
the Brooklyn Edison Company under a “break-down serv- 
ice” contract. Individual machines in all departments 
received their operating power from a series of group- 
drive shafts. 

Outside of the cost element involved, the old system’s 
chief drawback was that when a breakdown occurred on 
one of the main group-drive shafts, this would in turn 
cause tie-up of every machine dependent on that shaft 
and time-loss for every employee in the department af- 
fected. There was also the element of power loss and 
high maintenance costs traceable to the use of a great 
many long belts. Finally, even though the company 
personnel maintained a high record of freedom from acci- 
dents and though machinery and belts were fully protected 
in accordance with best safety practice, there was never- 
theless a constant threat of danger in the whirring fly- 
wheels, pulleys and belts. 

Most of the motors in the plant had become obsolete, 
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On the Left, Tumblers and Shakers 
as They Looked Under the Old 
Power System. On the Right, as 
They Look Today, With Their Own 
Individual Motors 


Two Examples of New Power Set- 

Up. At Left, Motor Driving Mixer by 

Means of Short V-Belt. At Right. 

Direct-Drive for Kettle from Individ- 
ual Motor 





and while still in good operating condition, were much 
larger, because of the group-drive system, than seemed 
consistent with efficient operation and power distribution. 


Costly Replacement 
Saved by Present Work 


Thus, when alternating current became available to the 
Wallace plant a few months ago, it was decided to under- 
take complete modernization of the power system. Al- 
though the old system could have operated for another 
five-year period without unusual expenditure for main- 
tenance, it would have been necessary at the end of that 
time or perhaps before, to sink a considerable investment 
into new equipment, etc. 

One of the two steam generating boilers was dismantled 
and the fireman put to work in the maintenance depart- 
ment of the plant. All power for operating the plant’s 
machinery is now purchased from the Brooklyn Edison 
Company. The remaining steam boiler is sufficient to 
supply steam for cooking, for the hot rooms and process- 
ing rooms and for general heating of the building. Coal 
consumption has been cut from a former total of 125 
tons to about 65 tons monthly. 


In replacing motors and increasing the total of motors 
used, it was possible in most cases to reduce the horse- 
power requirement by application of direct-drive. Only 
two departments, the dragee and the chocolate manufac- 
turing division, have retained group drive. In these de- 
partments the machines are always group-operated, the 
company endeavoring to arrange its production schedule 
in such a way as to operate all machines simultaneously. 
Under such a schedule, group-drive is economical. Where 
the machines cannot all be kept going on a group sched- 
ule, however, group-drive results in loss from idling of 
the shafting. In other departments where the work neces- 
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sarily requires on-and-off operation the individual drive 


is more efficient, permitting power to be cut off com- 
pletely when an individual machine is not in use. Indi- 
vidual drive also permits the use of less total horsepower 
for operation of the machine and also means shorter and 
more efficient belting. 

In all, the new set-up contains 87 motors, ranging in 
horsepower from 1/10 h.p. to 40 h.p. for a total of 280 
installed horsepower. This compares with the former total 
of 450 installed horsepower represented by some 30 mo- 
tors ranging from 1/10 h.p. to 100 h.p. direct-drive 
operation, as mentioned before, accounts for the saving 
of 145 installed horsepower. To obtain an accurate meas- 
ure of each machine’s horsepower requirement, the ma- 
chine was loaded to capacity, disconnected from the big 
line shaft, and connected to a portable power set. The 
readings obtained from starting and operating tests of 
this kind determined the maximum horsepower required 
from the motor which was to operate it. 


Plant Appearance 
Improved by Change 

Improvements have been accomplished, too, in plant 
appearance. Under the old system many of the produc- 
tion rooms were a veritable forest of whirling shafts, fly- 
ing wheels, slapping belts and hideous guards and cages. 
Now these have been eliminated. The rooms are lighter, 
floors cleaner, and machines neat and trim-looking. In 
some cases, also, change to direct-drive has created more 
usable floor space. 

Accompanying illustrations show typical “before and 
after” scenes in the Wallace plant. Also, examples of 
direct-drive replacing group-drive, and other changes ef- 
fected by the modernization work. All motors are Gen- 


Above—’" After” View Showing How 
Plant Has Been Lightened by Re- 
moval of Shafts, Flywheels and 
Belts. Below—A D.C. Motor, 25-H.P.. 
Belted to Line Shafting (Above 200 
Ft. in Total Length with Belting) 
Which Was Replaced by Several 
Smaller Individual-Drive Motors To- 
taling Only 15 H.P., Yet Operating 
Efficiently 
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eral Electric. Installation was under the direction and 
supervision of Charles Michaels, contracting engineer and 
motor dealer in Brooklyn. The company estimates its an- 
nual money-saving under the new system will total $2,500 
annually. Part of this is from reduced power require- 
ments, and part from reduced maintenance, reduction in 
employee time-loss from break-downs, reduction in coal 
requirement, in belting, etc. 


Precautions to Engineers 
On Storage of Chocolates 
Pierre: engineers should be cautioned to keep the 


temperatures from varying too greatly during the 
night in rooms where chocolates are stored. Some- 
times it happens that at night the temperature is 
not properly maintained, and it rises too high. Of 
course this causes the butter fat in the chocolates 
to separate from the solids, and when the tempera- 
ture drops again the goods turn gray. 

Cases like this have happened in candy plants. 
During the daytime the temperature was the de- 
sired 60 to 65° F., while at night it rose to 75 or 80° F., 
and dropped again to 65° F. during the day. 

Sometimes chocolate makers are blamed for the 
spoilage of finished chocolates in the storage room; 
when, in fact, they are actually made properly but 
spoiled in storage. This is the same problem which 
occurs under bad storage conditions in the wholesale 
or retail store. 











PARTICLE-SIZE MEASUREMENT 





Discussion of Preparation and Procedure 


By CHARLES P. SHILLABER 


ECENT issues of THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
R TIONER (December, 1937; January and March, 
1938) carried a series of articles by A. Adams 
Lund, on relative sizes of sugar particles in chocolate coat- 
ings. The purpose of the articles was to describe a method 
for making comparisons between the sizes of sugar par- 
ticles in various coatings, and to establish photomicro- 
graphic standards of particle-size. A further discussion 
of the subject seems particularly timely, since particle- 
size of materials is of ever-increasing importance in nearly 
all industries. Indeed, particle-size determination is now 
well enough advanced from the stages of a laboratory 
curiosity to take its place in the factory as part of manu- 
facturing control. 

Before going further, it seems good logical procedure 
to examine the term “particle-size.” This term has been 
used so loosely that it has become ambiguous, to say the 
least. Some of its multiple meanings may refer to weight, 
as in weight distribution curves; to surface, as in surface 
distribution curves; to maximum size of particles based 
on measurements of their largest diameters; to sieve-size 
based on the measurements of the smallest diameters of 
the largest particles; or to average diameter (average par- 
ticle-size) based on number. It may also refer to meas- 
urements of area as partly described by Lund, in which 
case it is approaching what is called a real analysis. How- 
ever, many industries have adopted definite methods of 
establishing particle-size. Thus, the term may be made 
most precise for any one specified industry. With the 
exception of these, particle-size must be defined before 
a clear idea can be had of its meaning. 


Size-Frequency Curve 
Sound Procedure 


Generally speaking, if a standard of size is sought for 
finely ground material of considerable variation in size, 
such as sugar, a perfectly sound procedure is to draw up 
a size-frequency curve. Such a curve shows the frequency 
(number of particles) of particles occurring within cer- 
tain size limits. This curve, or table, must be based on 
the measurements of many hundreds of particles in at 
least two directions. The average of a pair of readings 
will then place that particle in a group of limited average 
diameter. As for instance, such a chart might show 145 
particles with an average diameter of from 7.5 to 10.0 
microns, 92 particles in the group limited by average 
diameters of 10.0 to 12.5 microns, and so on. 

From such a tabulation, as suggested above, a per- 
centage-size curve can be drawn, thus the percentage of 
the number of particles falling into any one group of 
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Correction 

In the announcement on page 65 of our May 
issue, relative.to the course in Photomicrography 
which Mr. Shillaber is offering at a nominal fee, to 
persons in the Industry who wish to study the sub- 
ject, we inadvertently gave his address as New York 
City. Mr. Shillaber lives in Long Island City, New 
York, and letters addressed to him at 3601 Twenty- 
first Ave., Long Island City, N. Y., will reach him 
promptly. We wish also to beg Mr. Shillaber’s par- 
don for having mis-spelled his name in the May 
announcement. 

Mr. Shillaber’s offer covers 10 hours of instruction 
in photomicography. Special arrangements can also 
be made for color work, infra red, or photomicog- 
raphy with polarized light, for which there will be a 
small additional charge. Instruction in any other 
special technique can also be arranged. 














average sizes may be noted at a glance. Such a table also 
makes it possible to obtain all other figures relating to 
particle-size. Weight distribution or surface distribution 
curves show how the weight or surface of the material is 
distributed according to the size of the particles. Average 
diameter, uniformity coefficients, etc., are all obtainable 
from the original data of the size-frequency curve. Note 
that particle-size figures on the same material will neces- 
sarily differ widely according to whether they be based 
on weight, surface or average diameter according to 
number. 


Preparation Technique 
Important in Observation 


It is a pity the Lund article did not go into greater 
detail regarding the technique of preparation. The tech- 
nique involved in the preparation of any material for 
particle-size observation affects the value of that observa- 
tion. In the case of chocolate coatings, as compared and 
measured by Lund, it is noted that he makes examinations 
and comparisons as well as measurements while the parti- 
cles are in the coating. The coating must therefore be 
pressed into a thin layer between the cover glass and 
slide, perhaps using a special slide. It goes without say- 
ing, that to get comparable results with such a system, 
the thickness of the chocolate layer under the cover glass 
must be the same for each spécimen so mounted. The 
special slide might help in this respect. 

Of course, if the chocolate could be cut and handled 
as a petrographical specimen, the thickness would not 
make any difference; in this case, all original relationship 
of particle to particle would be preserved. The heat ap- 
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Fig. 1, Showing Two Speci- 





mens Which Have Been 
Photographed and Prints 
Mounted for Comparison 





























plied to any one sample must be just the right amount so 
that the viscosity of the samples will be uniform when 
pressure is applied via the cover glass. If the viscosity of 
the specimens is not the same, the sugar particles in the 
least viscous material will be more mobile than those in 
the more viscous material. Therefore, they would have a 
greater tendency to move from the point of pressure, 
which is the cover glass, in one case than in the other. 
Identification of Crystals 

Difficult in This Method 


One of the greatest and most serious difficulties in mak- 
ing comparisons and measurements by this method arises 
in the identification of the sugar crystals, particularly 
the smaller ones. In fact, it would seem that the smaller 
sugar particles must be entirely neglected, because even 
if a few of these were completely unmasked by the cocoa 
mass, starch particles and cocoa butter crystals, their 
identification would still remain uncertain. Crystals of 
cocoa butter, particles of cellulose, starch grains, individ- 
ual cells from the cacao bean, all add to the confusion of 
such an examination. Thus, while one coating might be 
selected as having very much coarser particles than some 
other coating composed of a fine sugar, the difficulty in 
differentiating between them increases rapidly as the dif- 
ference between average particle diameter grows less and 
less. As a matter of fact, as the difference between the 
average particle-diameter of two coatings decreases, the 
difficulty in seeing this difference increases so fast that 
it is quite possible to have two separate coatings of differ- 
ent particle diameter appear to be the same when com- 
pared by the above method. 

Comparison by Microscope 
Easier and Quicker 

Microscopical considerations would suggest a lower ob- 
jective than the 4 mm. one used by Lund; also, a higher 
eyepiece. This combination would be more favorable, 
because a slide prepared according to Lund’s method must 
of necessity require the maximum depth of focus (vertical 
resolution rather than lateral resolution). 

As has been more or less hinted in a former paragraph, 
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there is no royal road to the determination of particle- 
diameter. It is simply a question of making many hun- 
dreds of measurements and doing a tremendous amount of 
tabulating and arithmetic. Comparing two or more ma- 
terials under the microscope is generally much easier and 
quicker; in this case, only estimations based on visual 
comparison are made. Most of the time such an examina- 
tion furnishes sufficient information. The specimens can 
be examined through the microscope, projected on the 
screen, compared by means of the comparison microscope, 
and then photographed or drawn. Different specimens 
can be compared with pre-arranged standard preparations 
or with standard photomicrographs. Photomicrographs are 
easily made and can be kept as records of various batches 
of material. In any event, whether actual measurements are 
to be made or only visual or photomicrographic compari- 
sons, the first step should be to separate the particles to 
be examined from all other particles, as well as it can be 
done. In the case of sugar particles in chocolate coatings, 
it can be done fairly well by washing the cocoa butter 
from the coating with ether, this will also often carry off 
much of the cocoa mass and leave the sugar compara- 
tively free. The sugar can now be mounted on a micro- 
scopical slide using a solution of amyl acetate and par- 
lodion—a 1 per cent solution is about right. If this is 
properly done by smoothing the mount, as it dries, with 
a light spatula or glass rod, the particles will be found to 
be fixed firmly enough in place so that they can be 
mounted in a suitable resin such as one of the aroclors— 
a chlorinated diphenyl compound (from the Monsanto 
Chemical Co.)—or other medium of high refractive index. 

If the particles be large enough, a saturated solution 
of sucrose will aid in giving great transparency and fine 
boundary lines to the particles. 


If comparisons are going to be made of several speci- 
mens they are now ready for examination or photography 
as the case may be. The accompanying photograph, Fig- 
ure No. 1, shows two specimens that have been photo- 
graphed and the prints mounted together for comparison. 


(Part II Will Follow Next Month) 
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English Flavor House 






Opens New Factory Branch 


By L. M. WEYBRIDGE 


English Representative of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


N Monday, May 30, I was privileged to be a guest 
by invitation at the luncheon given by the chair- 
and directors of Messrs. W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., 

London, in the Pinafore Room of the Savoy Hotel. The 
luncheon preceded a visit to the new building recently 
added to their natural fruit products factory. 

Guests were received by J. M. Bush, chairman. The 
luncheon consisted of the excellent food only, without 
speeches or entertainment. At the end of the meal, how- 
ever, Sir Harry Lindsey, K.C.LE., C.B.E., director of 
The Imperial Institute, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
directors, to which Mr. Bush responded briefly. The 
luncheon concluded with the drinking of the health of 
Chairman Bush. 

Cars were provided to take the company to the plant 
location in Hackney, E. I was invited to join the party 
of Mr. Eric Bush. 

Largest Industrial Power 
House in England 

We first inspected the power house wherein is gener- 
ated all the power required in the entire plant, including 
lights, motive power, refrigeration, etc. Notable absent 
in the power house was the freedom from grime or dust 
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Miss L. M. Weybridge, Who Has Been THE 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S Repre- 

sentative in England Since the Inception of 
This Publication 


of any kind. There is automatic operation throughout, 
and by a clever arrangement of mirrors the engineer in 
charge is able to see everything that goes on, from a 
central desk. This is the largest power plant for indus- 
trial purposes in England. The turbine has a speed of 
3,000 revolutions per minute. Electricity is steam-gen- 
erated, but smoke from the stacks has been almost com- 
pletely eliminated. 

From the power house we went down to inspect the 
new cellar where are stored the barrels of grape juice, 
boxes of pineapple pulp, etc., imported by the company. 
The cellar is air-conditioned. Lighting is so arranged that 
the maximum amount of daylight is secured. Since the 


New Branch fo Their Flavor Factory 

Built by W. J. Bush & Co., Lid., in 

Hackney E., London. It Was Opened 

for Inspection by the Press and In- 

dustrial Representatives on May 30. 
1938 
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"M. C." Representative 
Among Invited Guests 


Present as an invited guest at the luncheon which 
preceded the inspection tour of the new Bush fac- 
tory branch, described in the accompanying article, 
was L. M. Weybridge, English representative of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. The lunch- 
eon was given by the chairman and directors of 
Messrs. W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., in the Pinafore 
Room of the Savoy Hotel, London. The inspection 
tour itself was an invitational affair open to English 
industrialists and technologists and representatives 
of the Trade Press.—Editor’s Note. 











new addition is devoted entirely to the preparation of 
natural fruit products, every precaution has been taken 
to keep the stored materials pure, free from contamination, 
and fresh as possible. 


Gutters Carry Off 
Water and Waste 


The floor of the main factory is concrete covered 
with red tile. Around the sides of the room run white- 
tiled gutters which carry away washing water and prevent 
accumulation of fermented fruit pulp, etc. The lower 
portion of the walls is covered with white glazed tile. 
The doors are air-locked to prevent passage of uncondi- 
tioned air into the room. All plant equipment is movable. 

During our visit, pineapple pulp was being processed. 
Layers of pulp were placed in cloths on racks which were 
piled into a wooden dolly truck. When this truck had 
been filled, it was wheeled beneath the hydraulic press, 
where the juice was extracted and drawn off into an 
aluminum container. The juice was then filtered several 
times until it was quite free from fibre or hard matter 
of any kind. 

At one end of the main floor is the balcony on which the 
testing laboratory is located. Each batch is thoroughly 
tested so that a constant viscosity and sugar-content stand- 
ard is maintained. From this small laboratory, samples 
of the juice are sent for further testing to the Confec- 
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Giant Hydraulic Fruit Pulp Press Which Extracts the Juice and 
Permits It to Drain Off Into the Container at Right. 
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tionery plant and the Mineral Water plant where samples 
of the finished products are made from every batch. This 
enables the company to furnish their customers with spe- 
cial practical data about how each batch of juice is to 


be used. 


Use Glass Brick 
Instead of Windows 


The new branch is a model of lighting and efficiency. 
All equipment is of the most modern type obtainable. 
Piping is so arranged by a novel system of flanges that 
it can be altered to meet every present and future require- 
ment without undue difficulty. Beneath the pipes is the 
steam main by which the room is heated when required. 
Light from outdoors filters through glass bricks which 
take the place of windows. Between these bricks is a 
vacuum which prevents outdoor heat or cold from affect- 
ing the room temperature. These glass bricks permit 
influx of about 80 per cent of outdoor light. The roof 
of the building has been left flat, so that extra floors may 
be added in the future, if necessary. 

Rooms for the working personnel are also provided. 
Workmen are provided with special clothes for use during 








Main Floor of New Bush Factory Addition, Showing Fruit Juice 
Extracting Machinery in Foreground, and at Rear, Balcony-Labo- 
ratory Where Each Extracted Batch Is Tested. 


working hours. Facilities for changing clothes, bathing, 
brushing teeth, and emergency accident treatment are 
provided in special rooms. 7 

The new factory branch has been carefully designed, 
and is, I understand, entirely the work of the company’s 
own engineering staff. 


Beich’s New Insurance Plan 


The Paul F. Beich Co., Bloomington, IIl., has adopted 
a group program providing eligible employees with life in- 
surance, supplemented by sickness and accident benefits. 
Individual employees receive $500 to $1000 of life insur- 
ance, according to salary, while weekly benefits ranging 
from $10 to $20 will be paid in case of sickness or non- 
occupational injury. The plan also includes visiting nurse 
service and the periodical distribution of pamphlets on 
health conservation and disease prevention. 


Loft, Inc., was authorized by the New York Stock Ex- 
change, recently, to list 400,000 additional shares of their 
common stock on the list of the Exchange. The shares 
were added on official notice of issuance. The additional 
issue brings the total amount authorized to be listed to 
1,473,259 common shares. 
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‘THAT REMINDS ME’ 


By = 


When the late Frank Laughton was publishing his valuable journal Cocoa 
and Chocolate, which passed with its publisher’s passing, one of the really inter- 
esting features appearing in it regularly was “That Reminds Me,” by “Q” 


(Quetzelcoatl). 


As the reincarnated spirit of that ancient Aztec to whom is 


ascribed the first use of Chocolate as a beverage, the author “Q” looks down 
from the Aztec equivalent of Olympus and comments on happenings in the 


Cocoa and Chocolate Industry and on Confectionery history in general. 


We're 


happy to present the resurrected “Q”—he hasn’t been dead; only searching for 
another medium of expression between himself and “his public.” 


HAVE not had occasion to be re- 

minded of Cacao as a subject to be 

discussed in technical magazines since 
the death of the late lamented Mr. Frank 
Laughton and his trade journal, Cocoa 
and Chocolate, that unfortunately passed 
away with him. But now I was sent to 
cover the N. C. A. Convention of 1938 
and to report to the Higher Powers what 
progress, if any, had been made in the 
past year in the Chocolate Industry that 
was founded untold centuries ago when 
my namesake planted the first bean of 
“The Food of the Gods” in that part of 
Earth where it would grow the best. Dis- 
tressing as it is to admit it, no progress of 
any sort has been made so far as Cocoa 
and Chocolate, as such, are concerned: 
the products are of the same brown flavor 
that has characterized them during the 
past 20 years—a little worse, maybe, for 
the existence of a new recession. Nothing 
better could have been expected since, 
with the transplantation of Cacao from a 
divinely selected American locality to 
other continents—particularly to Africa— 
the seed of its own destruction was simul- 
taneously planted many years ago and has 
since been assiduously watered by the 
greed of mankind. Never better thar 
today can the folly of an industrial policy 
be seen than in the prevailing propaganda 
to put over Cocoa and Chocolate as just 
another food for man to be classed with 
delicious bread-and-butter and bacon-and- 
eggs, instead of as the unique gifts of 
Heaven they were originally intended to 
be. Small wonder that the Gods should 
be peeved and wreak their vengeance on 
the perpetrators by imposing on manufac- 
turers low consumption with lower profits! 


* * * 


DRIVEN by my internal combustion en- 
gine, fitted with a special vitriol-resist- 
ing lining provided ior the occasion by 
my Masters, I proceeded, after the Con- 
vention, under my own alcohol-power to 
accompany visitors departing to the North, 
South, East and West, and to learn from 
them, as they wended their slightly so- 
bered way, what they had found of par- 
ticular interest. I gathered that, generally 
and huskily speaking, there was something 
wrong with whiskey, since most of my 
companions had already sworn off the 
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stuff for ever. But my suggestion that per- 
haps now was the ideal time to convert 
the world to drinking Cocoa and Choco- 
late (iced for the next few months, at 
any rate, until the alcoholic fires had been 
quenched) was not received with relish. 
In vain I pleaded that the great House of 
Cadbury had been built in England upon 
the founders’ active distaste for alcoholic 
liquor (though not necessarily from a 
physically induced remorse on the day 
after the night before) and upon the 
sound knowledge that Cocoa and Choco- 
late can be very nice drinks indeed. In 
vain I told of the huge sums of money to 
be spent in popularizing Coffee and Tea 
during the coming World’s Fair in New 
York; and in vain I tried to stir their 
interest by mentioning that the consump- 
tion of Cocoa as a beverage was still 
something below 2 per cent of the Coffee 
drunk in America. The home-bound vis- 
itors were apathetic to all my pleas and 
arguments, and they continued to deplore 
among themselves, with ever-yellowing 
sickly smiles, the falling off in the quality 
of “Scotch” just as I, with beetling brows 
and violent words, have been bemoaning 
the complete collapse in quality of Cocoa 
and Chocolate since that Great Human 
Imbecility, sometimes known as The Great 
War, hastened on mass-production. Yes, 
to be sure, Quantity and Quality are 
strangely misunderstood factors in the con- 
sumption and manufacture of foodstuffs 


and drinks! 


* * 


ND that reminds me—a little bird just 

back from Germany told me some- 
thing that inspired one spark of hope 
in my shrunken breast. Owing to the 
Nazi restriction on imports, Cacao beans 
are strictly limited. Yet it appears that 
German Chocolate is “better than it has 
ever been” (sic) and that the manufac- 
turers are making money even if their out- 
put is curtailed. On inquiry, I was told 
that this was being achieved primarily by 
selecting Cacaos for their aromatic quality 
since, owing to small percentages of cacao- 
liquor being the order of the day, the bet- 
ter grades of Cacao had been found to go 
furthest in securing a desirable chocolate- 
flavor. The fact also that manufacturers 
of Cocoa and Chocolate in Germany are 
not expected to be in business just to 
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watch increasing (or decreasing) output 
with diminishing profits enables them to 
get a satisfactory price for their products. 
That, of course, is not Naziism, but what 
in the olden days would have been re- 
garded as quite ordinary and common- 
sense business. Yet this so old-fashioned 
an achievement in a decadent Europe cer- 
tainly gives one furiously to think in these 
more enlightened times and in this the 
wealthiest, most depressed country in the 
world. 


co * * 


URING my visit to the Convention, I 
heard a number of comments regard- 
ing a few features that had apparently im- 
pressed themselves upon the less liquefied 
brains. There was a new “Greer” Coater 
of which all who could speak at all spoke 
well: “Duroglo,” at Ross & Rowe's stand, 
that looked like the first good bet on rec- 
ord for preventing fat-bloom: “Alco” bobs 
for measuring the covering-power of choc- 
olates, that I thought I remembered having 
seen somewhere before: some broad-cut 
coconut on samples exhibited at the Nulo- 
moline stand that appealed greatly to me 
also. And the Bausman “Stringer” that 
still remains a marvel of ingenuity in con- 
struction and an excellently designed at- 
tachment is invaluable on any coating-ma- 
chine for obtaining good decoration. 
Many other things of great interest to 
the Industry were on view at the Conven- 
tion, if sometimes they were obscured by 
a camouflage of apparently foreign ob- 
jects, for the irrelevancy of which (or 
whom) I can personally vouch. I did, 
for example, find Baker's “Liquid Coco- 
nut™ a very pleasing innovation, more de- 
lightful and new than were the carefully 
selected, naked, nut-brown backs of New 
York’s sun-dried maidens. Though I 
learned that they (the backs) were the 
finest coffee-colored cream to be found 
from among 900 samples (an average fig- 
ure that was computed by me from vari- 
able numbers running all the way from 
3,000 to 300), I still remain unconvinced 
of their efficacy in selling more coconut. 
And my encounter with “Cannon-Ball 
Dick” in the company of a representative 
of the National Sugar Company of New 
Jersey made me wonder (in view of the 
plethora of extraneous attractions) wheth- 
er his appearance at the Stand might not 
have won away from the competitive 
American Sugar Company the prize for 
the best showing which, after all, was a 
near reproduction of several past years’ 
triumphs of the confiseur’s art rather than 
the candy manufacturer's. The spun- 
sugar peacock of the American Sugar 
Company was, however, a very beautiful 
example of what can be done by an artist 
with sugar, and well deserved the atten- 
tion it received. 


* * * 


And, speaking of attention, reminds me 
that the Stand of THE MANUFACTURING 
CoNFECTIONER was again set in such a 
position that no one could escape it—a 
veritable spider's web with the Mother 
spider in charge of her brood. There was 
no need to say “Will you walk into my 
parlor?” for everyone walked in of his 
own free will to greet and be greeted— 
and, if some came out feeling sucked dry, 
the life-blood given was of the transfu- 
sion order—gladly and willingly contrib- 
uted to so popular a Lady as the Pub- 
lisher. And, after all, there was no ex- 
cuse for anyone to feel dry for long at 
the N. C. A. Convention of 1938. 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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Pennsylvania Confectioners 
Hold Three-Day Meeting 


The 27th Annual Convention of the Pennsylvania Con- 
fectioners Association was held at Galen Hall, Werners- 
ville, Pa., June 23 to 25. The convention opened with a 
special meeting of the officers and executive board in the 
evening of Thursday, June 23, at which the executive 
committee was revamped slightly. 

The regular business meeting on Friday morning, June 
24, heard two speakers, A. M. Kelly, executive vice- 
president of the N. C. A., and Earl E. Renn, of the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Kelly discussed the N. C. A. Merchandising-Adver- 
tising Campaign, and outlined the progress which had been 
made so far, both in the way of accomplished publicity, 
etc., and also in the way of getting industry-wide co- 
operation in the plan. The Pennsylvania Association 
adopted a resolution endorsing the campaign and recom- 
mended that their president appoint a committee to assist 
in developing the movement in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Renn, representing the State Chamber of Com- 
merce in place of Leonard P. Fox, who was scheduled to 
speak but could not appear, spoke on state taxation. He 
stated that since adoption of the state’s present emergency 
tax program, his organization has maintained that business 
corporations are taxed higher in the state than do other 





Top Row—H. and D. Goldenberg, D. Goldenberg, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, “Talk It Over”—B. Burns, Royal Candy Co., Philadelphia, 
Enjoying a Stein—Soaking Up Vitamins Are: J. R. Moeldinger. 
Frantz Candies, Lancaster: C. Minter, Minter Bros., Philadelphia: 
A Napolitan; Chas. L. Supplee, Frantz Candies; M. Blumenthal, 
Blumenthal Bros., Philadelphia: and A. Johnson. 
Middle Row—”" Ladies of the Evening.” Left to Right: Mrs. Chas. 
Supplee, Mrs. O’Connor, Mrs. F. Poulterer, and Mrs. J. R. Moel- 
dinger—Second Vice President Robert F. Keppel, Keppel & Ruof. 
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industrial states, but that this assertion has been many 
times denied in words by proponents of the program. “But 
it takes more than mere words to uphold Pennsylvania’s 
industrial program,” said Mr. Renn. The association also 
adopted a resolution calling upon its president to appoint 
a legislative committee. 

New officers and members of the executive committee 
are listed in the Industry News section of this issue. More 
than 100 guests attended the annual banquet at Galen 
Hall on Friday evening. 





Directory Questionnaires 
Going Out to Manufacturers 


In the latter part of this month, questionnaires will be 
mailed to all candy manufacturers for the purpose of 
obtaining from them information relative to their lines 
which they wish to have listed in the 1939 Directory of 
Confectionery Manufacturers. The so-called Candy Buy- 
er’s Directory for 1939 will be published in October. 
This will be the 7th Annual Edition of the Directory, 
which is published by THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Listings in the Directory cost the manufacturer nothing. 
All products of manufacturers who sell at wholesale na- 
tionally or sectionally throughout one or more states are 
listed under the various classifications. Information given 





Lancaster, Addresses the Banqueteers—Supplyman H. J. Reavis, 
A. E. Staley Mig. Co., and Candyman Ed. Liebe, T. H. Huston Co.., 
Pose for the Photographer 
Bottom Row—Gay Banquet Gathering. Included in the Group Are: 
Ira Minter, Minter Bros., Philadelphia: M. Blumenthal; Chas. 
Supplee, J. R. Moeldinger, F. Poulterer: and Mrs. Supplee, Mrs. 
Moeldinger and Mrs. Poulterer.—M. Blumenthal Takes It Easy on 
the Hotel Veranda—D. Goldenberg Sitting on “Rittenhouse 
Square” (L. Blumenthal) 
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includes the company’s name, address, distribution points 
and territories served. Classification is according to types 
and kinds of candies made by the various companies. 
More recently there has also been added a section on pack- 
aging materials, premiums, and merchandising aids. 

The Directory is the only complete published classifi- 
cation.of confectionery manufacturers available. Through- 
out the years of its publication it has become indispensable 
to candy buyers and candy re-sellers in all parts of the 
country, as a ready reference for use in their purchases 
of general-line and special-occasion candies. The Direc- 
tory is distributed to all substantial wholesale and retail 
buyers in jobbing concerns, tobacco and candy distribution 
firms, department store candy departments, etc. 

In order that the Director may again achieve its usual 
high value for Candy Buyers, it is urged that all firms 
receiving the questionnaires fill them out completely and 
return them as soon as convenient. This applies to all 
firms, regardless of whether they have changed their lines 
or not. Firms not returning the questionnaires will not 


be listed. 


Southern Jobbers’ Group 
Holds 18th Convention 


In announcing the program of the 18th Annual Con- 
vention of the Southern Wholesale Confectioners’ Asso- 
ciation, the officers and directors of that group are promis- 
ing Southern Jobbers three of the biggest days of business 
and pleasure ever scheduled for the convention. The meet- 
ings will be held at the Francis Marion hotel, Charleston, 
S. C., July 21 to 23. 

The program: 

Wednesday, July 20 
2:00 P. M.—Registration 
8:00 P.M.—Board of Directors Meeting—Parlor A 
Thursday, July 21 

9:00 A. M.—Registration 

10:00 A. M.—Call to order, President C. E. Morgan 

10:01 A.M.—Song, “America,” the entire Convention, led by 
Glenn Hartsell, Goody’s, Inc., Granite Quarry, N. C. 

10:05 A. M.—Invocation. 

10:10 A. M.—Address of welcome, J. B. Mahoney, President 
Charleston Chamber of Commerce 

10:20 A.M.—Response, J. Leslie Badeaux, Edward Badeaux 
Co., Thibodaux, La. 

10:25 A. M.—President’s Annual Message, C. E. Morgan, 
Asheville, N. C. 

10:45 A. M.—‘Signposts to Profts,” L. V. Jones, Cosby, Tem- 
pleton & Co., Greenville, S. C., and Past President 
of the S.W.C.A. 

11:05 A.M.—*“The Cost of the Candy Racket,” Julian Fiske, 
Fine Products Corp., Augusta, Ga. 

11:25 A.M.—Discussion, “Eight Ways to Increase Wholesale 
Confectionery Profits’—answers to questions sub- 
mitted to the author of this widely read booklet— 
W. T. Hawkins, Cherry Specialty Co., Chicago 

11:45 A. M.—Appointment of Committees 

12:30 to 2:00 P. M—Luncheon session for Jobbers’ Salesmen— 
Main Dining Room. 

Address, “Moving Merchandise from the Retail- 
er’s Shelves,” Ed Harris, Birmingham, Ala., for 
sixteen years with Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company. 
Thursday afternoon—Harbor Tour 

Thursday Evening 

7:00 to 10:00 P. M—Official Opening Candy Show in Ball 
Room on Third Floor 

Friday, July 22 
9:45 A.M.—Let’s Sing! (Ed Harris, Birmingham, Ala., will 


ead) 

9:55 A.M.—Call to order, James J. Reiss, Past President, 
S.W.C.A., New Orleans, La. 
Talk, Hon. Burnet R. Maybank, Mayor of Charles- 
ton 

10:00 to 11:50 A. M.—Address, Otto Schnering, President, Cur- 
tiss Candy Co., Chicago, Ill., Chairman, Merchan- 
dising-Advertising Committee 
Talks*—Dr. Walter E. Eddy, Director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute; Dr. Howard W. Haggard, 
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Physiologist, Yale University; Dr. Marvin “Mal” 
Stevens, Head Football Coach, New York Uni- 
versity; “Oscar of the Waldorf,” World Famous 
Maitre d’Hotel 
*Transcriptions 
Friday Afternoon 
2:00 P.M.—Annual Golf Tournament at the Charleston Mu- 
nicipal Golf Course, Sam Lowe, Columbia, S. C., 
Chairman 
12:30 to 2:00 P. M—Luncheon session for Jobber Salesmen— 
Main Dining Room 
1:00 P. M—Presentation of the Borden and Bussee Film, 
“How to Win a Sales Argument’—Courtesy Frank 
H. Fleer Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
2:30 P.M.—S.W.C.A. Annual Outing—Elks’ Club at Folly 
Beach 
Saturday, July 23 
Price Maintenance Clinic 
9:45 A. oe Sing! (Rush Hamrick, Shelby, N. C., will 
ead) 
9:55 A. M.—Call to order, President C. E. Morgan 
10:00 A.M.—“The Jobber Wants Price Maintenance,” Jim 
Turner, Turner-Taylor Co., Tampa, Fla., President 
Florida Wholesale Conf. Ass’n. 
10:20 A. M—“How the Candy Sales Feels About Price Main- 
tenance,” T. M. Hubert, Miami, Fla., President, 
Southern Salesmen’s Candy Club 
10:40 A. M.—*“The Legal Side of Price Maintenance,” Max F. 
Burger, Secretary National Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 
11:00 A. M.—“Mars Has a Plan for Price Maintenance,” Lee 
R. DeRosia, Mars, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 
11:30 A. M—*Adjustments Necessary for Successful Resale 
Price Maintenance,” George H. Williamson, Wil- 
liamson Candy Co., Chicago 
12:00 P. M—Adjournment 
Saturday Afternoon 
Price Maintenance Clinic and $.W.C.A. Executive Session 
Closed—*For Jobbers Only” 
1:45 P.M.—Let’s Sing! (Louis Krielow, Jennings, La., will 
Lead) 
1:55 P. M.—Call to order, President C. E. Morgan 
2:00 to 3:30 P. M——Open Forum with jobbers from all sections 
of the South delegated to report on progress on 
price maintenance in their sections and recommen- 
dations for the consideration of the Association 
3:30 P. M.—Report of Nominating Committee and Election of 
Officers 
3:45 P.M.—Report of Resolutions Committee 
4:00 P.M.—Reports of other Committees 
Saturday Evening 
8:00 to 10:00 P. Mi—Annual Banquet and Floor Show—Main 
Dining Room 
Toastmaster, W. H. Adcock, Corn Products Sales 
Company, Atlanta 
Floor Show, furnished through the courtesy of Corn 
Products Sales Company of Atlanta and Memphis 
10:00 to 12:00 P. M—Annual Ball. Music by Dave Collis and 
his orchestra 





In Reply 
To Dr. Robert Whymper 


My dear Sir: 

What has been said of another aptly describes your 
“open letter’ to me in last month’s MANUFACTURING 
ConFECTIONER: “He knew not what to say, so he swore.” 

These affronts do me no harm and do you no good. 

Some are inclined to condemn what they do not under- 
stand, but I should hardly expect you to be among them. 

After over 30 years in the Industry, I still find myself 
learning more about Chocolate, and I do not envy you if 
you have reached the point where you “know it all.” 

Let us hope to have done with abuse and derision 
(‘mere personalities,” to recall your delightful expression. ) 

Let us give due weight to facts as well as theories, to 
results in factory as well as in*the laboratory, and let us 
agree that there is still plenty of room for improvement 
in the handling of Chocolate. 

Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) THOMAS BROWN. 
July 2, 1938. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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HANDLING ANDTRANSFE 
RAW, PROCESSED MATE 


By HARRY F. WATERHOUSE* 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


OME twenty years ago, when I joined the staff of a 

large confectionery manufacturer, conditions were 

quite different than they are today. But throughout 
the intervening years of good and bad times, one problem 
has been ever present—that of improving methods of han- 
dling raw materials, goods in process and finished goods. 

During the years around 1916 to 1920, most of us were 
faced with labor shortage and large sales volume. We 
were forced to rely on the development of better handling 
methods and better equipment to maintain production. 
Today we are still searching for better methods and equip- 
ment but because of reverse conditions. Now the industry 
is faced with an over abundance of labor and a shortage 
of orders. 

Most firms in the past built their business around a few 
what might be termed staple items, and up to recent years 
enjoyed comparatively large sales on those items, with a 
good margin of gross profit and a fairly low overhead. 
Suddenly these successful firms became aware of the fact 
that the very items on which their success depended had 
developed an unaccountable sales resistance, and no matter 
how they tried, the maximum sales volume was not large 
enough to produce a gross profit sufficient to cover the 
overhead. To make matters worse, material prices had 
advanced, labor unrest developed with resultant increase in 
wages, many overhead expenses had increased, and the gross 
profits diminished. 


Struggle to Maintain Sales 
Has Affected Gross Profit 


Most firms probably could have shown good profits in 
spite of these increases if they could have maintained their 
sales. But the struggle to maintain sales was undoubtedly 
the greatest contributing factor to the diminishing of gross 
profits. When it was found sales on former staple items 
could not be revived beyond a certain point, new items 
were developed to replace this lost business. In developing 
these new items it was found necessary to give more con- 
sumer value, either with more material and labor or reduc- 
tion in prices. It was also found necessary to spend more 
to market these items by giving extra discounts, free goods, 
premiums, missionary work and many forms of advertis- 
ing. As a result, the total sales showed much lower gross 
profit and higher overhead. 

Many manufacturers argued that if they could increase 
their sales, even on this basis, to the high level they for- 
merly enjoyed, they would reap the same old profits. Many 
actually have brought their sales up but cannot understand 
why their statements show losses instead of profits. 

For some unknown reason the average manufacturer 
fails to analyze these new items to find whether the gross 
profit on each item is sufficient to cover the variable over- 
head created by that item without bearing any of the bur- 
den of the fixed charges. The failure to recognize the fact 

*Address delivered at 55th Annual Convention, National Con- 


Sees Association, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, June 7, 
1938. 
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that any item not able to carry its own variable overhead 
is not only of no value but a positive loss to the business, 
is undoubtedly the direct excuse of many failures in the 
confectionery business in recent years. If manufacturers 
will make an effort to determine the true value of those 
high cost items and also make an effort to control their 
variable overhead as a percentage, and it can be controlled, 
then there will be many less failures in the industry in the 
future. 

In a great many plants if a concerted effort were made 
to reduce storage and handling costs, the results would 
probably be rather astonishing. 


Change in Purchasing 
Specifications May Help 


Such an effort should start by instructing the purchas- 
ing department as to the ideal conditions under which ma- 
terials should be received, handled and stored, so that all 
goods may reach the plant to meet these conditions. It 
may be found that by changing the purchasing specifica- 
tions to meet local conditions, an actual saving in purchase 
price may be effected. 

Although liquid sugar is now being more extensively 
used in some large metropolitan areas, granulated sugar is 
still by far the most important ingredient used by manu- 
facturing confectioners. Due to its bulk and weight, it 
affords one of the greatest storage and handling problems. 
One of the most economical treatments of this problem is 
to store bags or barrels of sugar in a dry room as near the 
point of receiving as possible. As required, bags and bar- 
rels can be emptied into a hopper conveniently located in 
this room. The hopper feeds a bucket conveyor on an 
air system to elevate the sugar to a bin directly above the 
point where the batches are measured on the upper floors. 

Precautions should be taken to guard against moisture 
wherever sugar is stored; however, bins should be provided 
with agitators to allow for a free flow through the outlet 
at the base of the bin. An automatic scale at this outlet 
will not only facilitate handling but eliminate labor and 
guesswork and provide uniformity in batches. 


Liquids and semi-liquids, such as corn syrup and liquid 
sugar, which are consumed in quantities, should be deliv- 
ered in tank cars or tank wagons and pumped into storage 
tanks directly above where they are to be used. These 
tanks should be provided with the necessary equipment to 
maintain the proper temperature so that the ingredients 
may be handled by gravity pipe lines. In the case of manu- 
facturers making large master batches, the practical loca- 
tion of these tanks is above the cooking room so that corn 
syrup and liquid sugar can flow by gravity into some 
weighing or measuring device and then dropped directly 
into the kettles. If small or medium sized batches are 
made, these tanks should be located directly above a supply 
room. In this supply room all other ingredients, such as 
coconut, gelatine, albumen, standardized invert sugar, fla- 
vors, starch, colors, etc., should be stored. The custodian 
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Do THEY Use It? 


WHAT THEY SAY... 


CANDY JOBBERS 


“We wish to compliment you on the compilation of 
this book, especially on the listings under the different 
kinds of confectionery. It saves time for the buyer.”— 
Borschel Candy Co., New York. 


“Very valuable to the candy jobbers.”—Davis Bros., 
Kentucky. 


“The best little directory I have ever seen.”—J. P. 
Reed Sales Co., Ohio. 


“I use your Confectionery Buyer regularly."—J. D. 
Jersig Wholesale Co., Texas. 


“Invaluable.”—Max Atkin Candy Co., California. 


“We consider it indispensable."—J. E. Mink Sales 
Co., Michigan. 


“It’s very valuable to us in many ways.”—Folsom 


Co., Inc., Florida. 


“We use it consistently."—Otto Gunther’s Sons, 
Massachusetts. 


“We are glad to have this reference.’—Morgan 
Candy Co., North Carolina. 


TOBACCO JOBBERS 


“The Directory serves a long-felt want for a compre- 
hensive buying guide for jobbers. We are keeping our 
copy in a handy place where it will serve as a ready 
reference and shall utilize it to broaden our lines.”— 
Leo J. Wilk, Illinois. 


“This will be a great deal of help for us.”"—F. S. 
Edwards Tobacco Co., Oklahoma. 


GROCERY AND PRODUCE WHOLESALERS 


“There are many iobbers in want of various candy 
items which they do not know where to purchase. 
Upon referring to your Directory this information is 
available. An excellent idea.”"—Lee & Cady, Michigan. 


“The Confectionery Directory is a mighty valuable 
assistant in time of need.”—Steele-Wedeles, Illinois. 


“Our customers are continually asking us to get 
them new lines, so your publication is very valuable to 
contact manufacturers.”—McCord & Gaisser, Inc., New 


York. 


THE DRUG MARKET 


“I am always happy to receive your Directory. . . . 
I would appreciate your forwarding one copy of each 
forthcoming issue to Mr. H. Wolf and to me at this 
office. "—Walgreen Drug Stores, Illinois. 


“Very handy."—McKesson & Robbins, Inc., New 
York. 


“We consider your directory of great help to candy 
buyers.”—The Standard Drug Co., Ohio. 


“We are indeed grateful for the opportunity of hav- 
ing this book.”—Meyer Bros. Drug Co., Indiana. 


“Very good—we refer to this often.”—Peoples 
Drug Stores, Washington, D. C. 
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YES, THEY DO USE IT! .. . And here's who 
THEY are: Wholesale Confectioners, Whole- 
sale Drug Companies, Variety Stores, Whole- 
sale Grocers, Tobacco Joboers, Produce 
Companies, Grocery Chains, Factory 
Agents, Department Store Buyers — every 


type of organization making quantity pur- 
chases of YOUR goods. 


These typical statements by Directory Users 
are but a few of the hundreds of similar opin- 
ions on file at our office. Inspection of our 
files in Chicago will dispel any doubt over their 
authenticity or over the Directory's con- 


stant use. 
a 


Around 9,000 Candy Buyers receive and 
USE the Directory every year. Their own 
statements illustrate the many and various 
ways in which it comes to their assistance 


EVERY DAY OF THE YEAR. 


CANDY BUYERS WANT this Directory and 
WANT your lines catalogued in it for quick, 
accurate and easy reference. 


The Directory of Confectionery Manutac- 
turers is the ONLY book of its kind available 
to Candy Re-Sellers. Already we have 


hundreds of requests for copies of the 1939 
Edition. 


CERTAINLY, THEY USE IT! 
IT’S THE CANDY BUYERS’ “BIBLE”! 
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Should YOU Use It? 


YES, YOU SHOULD USE IT! . . . You can- 
not afford to overlook the obvious market 
for your products indicated by the accom- 
panying voluntary statements from Directory 


Users. These are the buyers and sellers of 
the goods which YOU produce. 


DO NOT IGNORE THE REQUESTS OF 
HUNDREDS OF CANDY BUYERS WHO 
WANT TO KNOW ABOUT YOUR REG- 
ULAR AND NEW LINES. 


Your advertising message in just this one 
issue will keep your sales story before the 
candy buyers for an entire year. No other 
advertising medium in the Confectionery 
Industry compares with the Directory on the 
basis of user interest, length of advertising 
life, value to you per dollar spent, or low 
cost of transmitting your message to such 
a large and active group. 


Advertisers in the Directory receive listing in 
bold face type under each and every class of 
confection they manufacture. These names 
stand out and tie in directly with the adver- 
tising message you place on other pages of 


the book. 
* 


Now is the time to get most favorable 
position | 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


THE CONFECTIONERY BUYER 


Published by 
The Manufacturing Confectioner Pub. Co. 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
71 W. 23rd St., New York 


JULY, 1938 


WHAT THEY SAY... 


ALL TYPES OF CHAIN OUTLETS 


“We certainly shall appreciate receiving the next edi- 
tion as soon as it is ready, as we find it of inestimable 
value.”"—E. S. Crane, Purchasing Dept., W. T. Grant 
Co., New York. 


“We appreciate your courtesy in supplying us with 
this Directory as it has in several instances been of con- 
siderable help to us..—R. P. Tolle, Buyer, S. S. 
Kresge Co., Michigan. 


“This Directory is referred to often during the year, 
and its listings have always furnished us with names of 
dependable manufacturers."—A. H. Newman, Mdse. 
Purch. Agent, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Ohio. 


“This is a very handy book.”—McLellan Stores Co., 
New York. 


“Will you kindly send copies of the Confectionery 
Buyer to the buyer of candy for Harvey, Inc. This in- 
cludes the candy buying for the Union Stations in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and Cleveland.”—Har- 
vey, Incorporated, Chicago. 


“This is one of the best seen yet. It sure is a big 
help.”"—F. W. Woolworth Co., Ohio. 


“It’s worth a lot to us. We operate 17 stores and the 


Buyers’ Directory always helps us to locate manufac- 
turers of any special items of candy we want to fea- 
ture. "—Seaman Store Co., Arkansas. 


“This is very valuable to us.”—K. J. Cox, Scott 
Stores (Butler Bros.), Chicago, Illinois. 
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of this room should be responsible for weighing and meas- 
uring of all ingredients, thus insuring uniform batches. 


Lack of Proper Storage 
May Induce Pilfering 


Indiscriminate storage of materials and weighing and 
measuring of batches is the cause of much waste and also 
an eventual loss of sales because of variation of product. 
Not long ago a large manufacturer told me he thought he 
was losing a lot of raw material through pilfering. His 
real trouble was lack of proper storage and practically no 
check on his materials. 

In a cream department it is highly desirable to set up 
equipment so that after.a batch is cooked it passes from 
kettle to cooler and cooler to beater by gravity. Remelt 
kettles should be located directly above the depositor so 
the cream may drop by gravity into the depositor, thus 
insuring continuous operation with minimum labor and 
also cut down the chances of premature graining. 


No matter whether the cheapest or most expensive items 
are manufactured, once the quality and characteristics of 
that particular item has been established, the utmost care 
should be exerted to maintain that quality and those char- 
acteristics which identify that product to the jobbers, deal- 
ers and more particularly to the consuming public. Too 
much care cannot be expended in measuring and cooking 
of batches. 

When goods are cast in starch, each type of goods should 
remain in starch for a specified time under specified atmos- 
pheric conditions and should be removed from starch in 
the order of depositing. 

In order to eliminate handling after goods have been 
removed from starch, several methods of transport can be 
used, such as chutes, belt and bucket conveyors and for 
small pieces, if they are not too tender, compressed air in- 
stallations have been made to blow the pieces through pipe 
lines to floors above and some distance away. 

The term “Straight Line Production” is often miscon- 
strued. It really means a sequence of operations involving 
little or no manual labor. 

The use of conveyors is common practice in delivering 
finished goods to stock rooms, but they can be utilized to 
great advantage in many production operations, particular- 
ly for assortment packing. A conveyor running along a 
battery of revolving pans will deliver the finished goods 
to the packing table and produce an automatic assortment 
pile as in the case of jelly eggs. Assorted jellies may be 
packed directly from the belt of a sanding machine. It is 
also entirely practical to assort and pack hard candies with 
the use of belt conveyors. 

Belt conveyors are used to good advantage in picking 
over nuts. All nuts, even peanuts, should be inspected for 
bad nuts as well as foreign substances. There is practically 
no way of determining how much business is or can be lost 
to a firm even by isolated cases of foreign substances in 
their product. The effort and expense of inspection is 
definitely worth while. 


Savings Possible in 
Machine-Dipping Chocolates 


Machine chocolate dipping probably affords one of the 
largest fields for possible savings of any branch of the in- 
dustry. Perhaps one of the best examples was the expe- 
rience of a manufacturer which was brought to my atten- 
tion a number of years ago. Unable to produce enough on 
the four machines he had, he purchased two more. The 
new machines had just been delivered, but before setting 
them up we decided to make some changes and additions 
to the four machines then in operation. The crew of 
each machine consisted of four girl feeders, two girls at the 
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end of the wire belt and one girl at the delivery belt. The 
main production of these machines was a small piece simi- 
lar to an opera drop which was packed in pails. They were 
averaging about 280 pounds per hour per machine. By 
the installation of an inexpensive feeding device and mak- 
ing a few other minor changes, we were able to operate 
each machine with a crew of three instead of seven and 
increased the average production from 280 pounds per 
hour to over 490 pounds per hour. This meant a yearly 
saving and increased earnings of close to $100,000. 

Where mass production methods are used, it has been 
found entirely practical to run assortments on the dipping 
machines and pack fancy packages directly from the deliv- 
ery belts. 

The handling of chocolate coatings is a science in itself. 
Most manufacturers are well versed in this science. Un- 
fortunately many manufacturers, even the larger ones, 
fail to utilize their knowledge to the fullest extent. The 
result is many thousands of dollars loss annually to the 
industry. The bulk of the loss is not in scrap in the 
process of manufacture but through dissatisfaction of the 
consuming public, the extent of which is extremely difficult 
to determine. 


Make One Man 
Responsible for Tempering 


Wherever possible, it is best to have chocolate kettles 
located in a separate room and have one man responsible 
for the melting and tempering. The properly tempered 
chocolate can then be supplied directly to the dipping 
machines through pipe lines, either by gravity or with the 
use of pumps. 

Care should be taken to have the temperature of the 
centers exactly right at the time of dipping. Temperature 
of coatings in the machines should be held constant, pref- 
erably by thermostatic control. Great care should be given 
to the adjustment of bottoming attachments, fans and 
shakers. Also girls with moist hands should never be em- 
ployed as packers or handlers of chocolate coated goods. 
The failure to control all or any one of these factors usually 
results in gray or streaked goods. The greying or streaking 
does not necessarily appear at the time of manufacture, 
but may not appear until after the product has gone 
through several temperature changes, and is finally stored 
on the jobbers’ shelves. This means returned goods. All 
too often improper storage conditions of the jobber is 
blamed for turned coatings when the real cause may be 
neglect in the process of manufacture. The loss on re- 
turned goods alone may not be great, but when the ulti- 
mate consumer receives this type of goods, the eventual 
loss of future sales through dissatisfaction may be ruinous. 

The handling and storage of paper boxes and packing 
material is often sadly neglected in some factories. This 
condition can be the source of considerable loss and ex- 
pense. Instead of using any corner as a temporary parking 
space for such supplies, a regular supply room should be 
maintained. Proper bins and shelves should be provided to 
keep the goods clean and in order and so a quick check 
may be obtained on any item. This will also provide a 
means of showing up obsolete materials. When an item is 
discontinued, a check of all materials on hand should be 
made so that they may be used up. A large inventory of 
obsolete items is much more profitable when converted into 
cash. 

In closing, let me impress upon you once more, that if 
analyzed and properly treated, high cost items can and 
must of necessity be the ultimate salvation of many manu- 
facturers in the future, and it is of utmost importance to 
reduce handling costs and put your house in order to meet 
these changing conditions. 
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CONVENTION HEADLINERS IN MINIATURE 


Abstracts of Major Addresses Given at the 
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Union Negotiations 
And Contracts 


By RALPH LIND 


Labor Relations Counsel 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, New York 


IME has proved the fallacy of gangster methods in 
settling labor disputes. Professional strike breakers— 
often thieves and gunmen—were once in great demand. 
Even the impartial observer cannot help but see that the 
importation of armed men arouses hatred and violecne 
which results not only in injury and death, but also in bit- 
ter feeling that passes from one generation to the next. 
In labor disputes, the conference table is vastly more 
effective than the picket line. Granted, there are instances 
of refusal to negotiate that make strikes necessary. Even 
then the strike should be regarded as the last resort. When 
a strike is called, both sides lose their perspective. Valuable 
time is needed to bring them back to common ground. 
Ridiculous claims are set forth by both sides. This is the 
standard bargaining formula: Labor asks for twice as much 
as it expects to get, and industry offers half as much as it 
expects to give. 

Today, and for a long time. to come, you are going to 
face as keen competition for the goodwill of your em- 
ployees as for the product of your plants. And if you do 
not sell yourself to your men and keep yourself sold, you 
will leave the field wide open for the organizers, most of 
whom have proved themselves to be pretty successful 
salesmen. 

There are, of course, some obvious “do's” and “don'ts” for 
management to observe if it would keep within the law. The 
employer should never, under any circumstances, directly advise 
any employee to join or not to join a labor organization. The 
less an employer talks to his employees about matters of labor 
organization, the less chance there is that he will come into 
conflict with the unfair labor practices provision of the Wagner 
Act. 

_The NLRB has ruled that certain specific acts are violations 
of the provision against interfering with the rights of employees 
to decide such questions for themselves. Violations occur when 
a foreman advises employees not to join a union or criticize the 
motive and methods of union organizers; when any official who 
has authority to hire and fire assigns jobs or, to determine pay 
or advancement, makes disparaging remarks about labor unions 
or their representation; when an employer summons an em- 
ployee to the company office to inquire whether he approves of 
or belongs to a union; when an employer or his agents do or 
say anything which tends to arouse fear that loss of employment 
or any other disadvantage will result from union activities. 

Today, agreements provide for recognition, representation, 
method of handling grievances, hours of work, notice of layoff, 
seniority, standard of performance, filling of vacancies, etc. 

Each carefully drafted agreement should have a clearcut de- 
scription of the procedure to be followed in generally interpret- 
ing the agreement, and in adjudicating differences that may 
arise between two parties to the agreement. The history and 
experience of collective bargaining reveals that large numbers of 
such differences arise under the most carefully drafted contract, 
even though both sides may be best-intentioned. 

If a corporation established a code of ethics or a book of 
“operating policy,” it would then be in a stronger position when 
approached by a labor organization for an agreement. Many of 
the points that labor organizations today ask to have included in 
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the agreements with management are truly “company operating 
policies” and should be established by management and made 
available to its employees in convenient form long before any 
labor organization approaches it for collective bargaining. 


Presuming that an agreement has been negotiated and that 
eficient operation of your enterprise is not endangered, you 
have accomplished a meeting of minds between your employees 
and yourself. The labor organization then requests you to sign 
what you have agreed to orally. If you intend to live up to your 
oral agreement and you insist upon that agreement, the union 
committee may subsequently declare that you agreed at the con- 
ference to a certain proposal, when you know that you agreed 
to nothing of the sort. If you have a written and signed docu- 
ment, you can take it out of the desk drawer, lay it in front 
of the spokesman, and say: “If there is anything in this agree- 
ment covering the demands you are now making, I shall be 
happy to consider them. If not, we stand on the agreement.” 


That is but one argument in behalf of a written labor union 
contract. There are others, of which one is the executive habit 
of signing all other agreements. Allay suspicion on the part of 
your employees, their fears that you are trying to put something 
over on them, and in most instances you will find them co- 
operative. 

If freedom of employment is to continue in our industrial 
system, we must see to it that industrial liberty is preserved. It 
will be disastrous to the management of any plant if it feels that 
it can drift along and leave to others the responsibility of devel- 
oping our national industrial character. The sooner there is a 
wholehearted acceptance by all business that organized labor has 
its place in present-day society, the more satisfactorily society 
and business will function. 

Employers who are faced with the necessity of sitting down 
with a labor organization for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing, to prevent or settle a strike, discuss demands made by a 
union, and who want to conform to the Labor Relations Act, 
need to know what some of the requirements are and how they 
must proceed in order to avoid charges of violation of the 
NLRA and to prevent strife. It would be well for such em- 
ployers to read the text of the Act most carefully, and to study 
the text of decisions made to date under the Act. 

I believe that management and labor can get along satisfac- 
torily; they must, if the public welfare is to be preserved. Man- 
agement, with some exceptions, recognizes the importance of 
good employer-employee relations. Most employees are intelli 
gent and patriotic and will not, in the long run, act in a manner 
contrary to their own real interest. I am hopeful that “collec- 
tive co-operation” will continue to develop. Eventually, we shall 
see the kind of labor relations which judgment and experience 
tells both worker and employer are best for everybody. 





Management From 
Then to Now 


By ALVIN E. DODD 


President 
American Management Ass’n, New York 


OOD management is nothing more than the intelli- 

gent administration of business affairs. It is practiced 
by the corner confectionery shop and by the world’s big- 
gest corporations. In the biggest and smallest units of 
business it has uniform distinguishing characteristics. 

In every business there must be men to carry on the 
operations; there must be materials and production facilities, 
and there must be money with which to buy the materials 
and pay the men. Successful management is simply the 
efficient coordination of these three operations. 

Management is often bitter because employees do not 
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trust it, and yet oftentimes management has an equal dis- 
trust of the motives of its employees. The same condition 
exists as between government and industry. Sooner or 
later we must learn that none of these groups can prosper 
at the expense of the other. Management must realize that 
it at one time held the place of leadership in both industry 
and government because through its leadership of employees 
it could control indirectly the actions of the government. 
It has lost this leadership to a very considerable degree be- 
cause it has lost the confidence of its employees who have, 
in turn, helped to create a government which does not 
have confidence in business leadership. Whether or not we 
agree with the judgment of those who oppose the present 
leadership in business it is necessary that we recognize the 
facts before we can intelligently start a program to correct 
the present situation. 


Here management has failed. But good management has 
not failed. Good management has brought men wealth, 
happiness, pleasures. It has kept men employed; it has 
maintained the great consumer market; it has protected 
with equal diligence the interests of its capital, its workers, 
and its consumers. 


Bear in mind that industry is what men want it to be. As 
man changes his thinking concerning what he desires from in- 
dustry, industry will change its form accordingly to fulfill that 
desire. Industry is having its evolution—an evolution as grim 
and inevitable as that which Darwin formulated in which only 
the fittest will survive. And man, himself, is the driving force 
in that evolution—man as the consumer, man as the worker, 
man as the capitalist. 

Bigness of industry, which man himself as consumer and capi- 
talist has created, has insulated man, the employer, and man, 
the worker. A pathological condition has resulted in that em- 
ployer and worker have forgotten each other's language and 
the mutuality of their interests. It is an unnatural condition 
when workers distrust their employers. 

How can we remedy this condition? First, let us analyze the 
problem. Here I can do no better than quote the words of our 
former chairman, James O. McKinsey: 

“Management problems can be classified roughly in five major 
groups: 


1. Problems of policy which involve the setting of objec- 
tives and formulating plans of action for their state- 
ment. 
Problems of organization which involve the classifica- 
tion of activities into administrative groups, fixing re- 
sponsibility for the performance of each group and pro- 
viding for the proper coordination of all groups so 
they may cooperate effectively in the attainment of the 
policies. 

3. Problems of personnel which involve the procurement, 
development and use of individuals to perform the re- 
sponsibilities established by the organization plans. 

4. Problems of facilities which involve the procurement, 
maintenance and use of the physical proportions needed 
in the performance of the operations necessary in the 
attainment of the policies. 

5. Problems of method which involve the establishment 
and use of routines and procedures needed for the 
effective performance of the operations necessary for 
the attainment of the objectives established by the 
policies. 


io 


“All the problems which come to the desk of a typical execu- 
tive can with a little ingenuity be placed within the limits of 
this classification. There are some problems, of course, which 
fall within two or more of those groups.” 

During the past half century a new industrial revolution has 
been taking place without many of us being fully aware of it. 
This revolution is due in part to the development of products 
which supplant, in whole or in part, those we formerly used. 
This revolution has been due in part to another factor which 
for lack of a better name we will call obsolescence. Obsolescence 
is loss of value due to outmoding. It is constantly affecting the 
way we live and the way we operate our businesses. It results 
not only in making our facilities, but also our organization be- 
comes obsolete if it is not kept attuned to the varying needs of 
each changing economic order. 

Many of the changes which are taking place now are more 
fundamental than those which occurred in the Eighteenth Cen- 
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tury. Changes in the Eighteenth Century resulted in the devel- 
opment of the capitalistic system. This system has produced 
influences which are bringing about other changes which may 
materially alter the form of our economic order. For example, 
a basic practice of the capitalistic system is the loaning of cap- 
ital for long periods of time secured by fixed assets. If the type 
of changes which have taken place during recent years continues 
at this accelerated rate, there may be such a great probability 
that any specific fixed asset may become worthless because of 
obsolescence that the owners of capital may be no longer willing 
to entrust it to the use of others and accept fixed assets as 
security. 

Some contend that if the right men are obtained for key posi- 
tions in business, the organization problem is solved. The fal- 
lacy of this contention is twofold: 1. It is never possible to obtain 
the right men for all the key positions, for there are not enough 
to go around. 2. The right men in our present form of organ- 
ization will be specialists and their activities must be coordinated. 
It must be remembered also that the stronger they are the more 
dificult to coordinate they are likely to be. 


We must face the fact that our present plan of mass produc- 
tion by specialization tends to destroy the initiative which was 
so characteristic of individual entrepreneurs and that modern 
management has not developed a satisfactory program for cor- 
recting this condition. These circumstances make the organiza- 
tion problem more difficult and complex, but they also make it 
more interesting. .. . 

The precipitate business recession that began nearly a year 
ago and which only recently has given signs of leveling out has 
caused many companies to begin study of the problem of fore- 
casting future operations. Many concerns have made consider- 
able progress in charting their activities. The old method of 
proceeding by “dead reckoning” and then suddenly finding that 
your market has dissolved into thin air (which meant closing 
things down in the fashion of a panic) is going to become a 
thing of the past. It probably never will be possible to forecast 
with any degree of certitude when a business change is going to 
take place, but it is possible through study of past experience to 
determine the variations of demand and draw a curve that can 
be projected with approximate accurateness into the future. 


For any encouragement it can give you, I can report that at 
one of our recent meetings it was determined that the forces of 
recession have very nearly spent themselves. It was pointed out 
that consumption is now being largely drawn from inventories, 
but production and consumption must soon come into equilibrium. 
The vast amount of obsolescence which has accumulated in re- 
cent years must be eliminated, and this may well stimulate 
activity in the field of durable goods which has not made any 
real headway since the major depression. In 1937 durable goods 
enjoyed no real revival and were just gaining momentum when 
the present recession set in. 


A majority of the business executives with whom I have 
talked in recent weeks believe that recovery is most likely to 
take place in the fall. A small minority feel that revival is fur- 
ther in the future and hold that such legislation as the undis- 
tributed profits tax did much considerable damage to business 
stability that it will be several years before a strong recovery 
takes place. 

I have tried to give you a fleeting glimpse of the management 
panorama and to suggest to you what is being done and what 
same of our problems are. 

The capitalistic system cannot be defended on the basis of 
inherent rights vested in a specific group. It can be defended 
only if it can prove that this form of organization renders more 
efficient service to society as a whole than any other form which 
man has been able to develop. I emphasize this thought because 
I believe that it is essential that we who believe in capitalism 
must demonstrate our worth instead of pleading our rights. 





Wedding Bells in lowa 


Miss Marion Drury, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter C. Drury, Clinton, Iowa, became the bride of 
David O. Clark, in a ceremony at the home of her parents, 
at 7 p. m., June 25. The bride’s father is president of the 
Schall Candy Co., Clinton, and the bridegroom is super- 
intendent of the Thinshell Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Funeral services for Clara M. Johnson, daughter of 
Henry E. Johnson and sister of Walter H. Johnson, head 
of the Walter H. Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, was held 
Tuesday, June 21. Miss Johnson died following a recent 
operation. 
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A Practical Method of Determining the 
yen of Egg in Vanilla 


Pa 
ip Jorge Gascon and Eduardo Scheggia. 
i i » Rev. brasil. Chim. (Sao Paulo), 4, 
uN 100-2 (1937). 
wl 
KNOWN METHODS are used to determine the choles- 
terol content, and each 0.25 gram of cholesterol is esti- 
mated as the equivalent to one egg yolk. 


i 








Production of Concentrated 


Fruit Extracts 
V. V. Sitsinskii. Kholodil’noe Delo, 14, 
No. 7, 34 (1936). Chimie & Industrie, 
37, 1174-5. 

BY GRADUAL freezing of the juice, water may be 
separated almost pure, while the vitamins and other con- 
stituents remain behind in the concentrate. The juice may 
be concentrated in this manner to 40% to 50% solids. 
Storage at not over 0° C. is recommended because of the 
susceptibility of such concentrates to bacterial decomposi- 
tion; or sodium benzoate may be added to the extent of not 
more than 0.02% 





Use of Activated Carbon 


For Correction of Flavors 
John W. Hassler. Food Research, 2, 
203-6 (1937). 

PARTIAL REFINING with activated carbon (as dis- 
tinct from complete de-flavorizing) is suggested for cor- 
recting flavor and eliminating off-characters in liquid ma- 
terials such as fats, sirups and fruit juices. 





pen sol on Cacao Products 


W. O. Winkler. J. Assoc. Official Gri. 
Chem. 20, 415-18 (1937). 





A CORRECTED procedure has been devised for deter- 
mining pectic acid in cacao shell and liquor. The method 
is based on the precipitation of calcium pectate and its 
conversion into pectic acid. Shell samples showed 3.55% 
and 3.89%. Analyses of a number of chocolate-liquor 
samples indicated that a content of more than 0.4% pectic 
acid, as determined by this method, indicates more shell 
than is usual with good factory process. 





Determination of Fat in Chocolate 
and Cocoa by Decomposition 


With Hydrochloric Acid 
Gilbert R. Janssen. Bull. official office 
intern. cacao chocolat, 6, 135-45 
(1936); Chem. Zentr. 1936, II. 206. 
HEAT A FEW pieces of pumice (fat-free). Place in 
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a beaker with 5 g. cocoa or chocolate, add 100 cc. 4N 
hydrochloric acid, cover with a watch glass and boil for 
20 minutes. Filter through a fat-free filter. After wash- 
ing and drying at 100-5° C., extract the filter and its 
residue in a Soxhlet apparatus and weigh the extract. Recom- 
mended solvents are petroleum ether and ether. The meth- 
od has been tested on cocoa butter, cow butter, mixtures 
of the two, and on sugar- and fat-free cocoa. The same 
results are obtained as by centrifuging or the Soxhlet 
method. Iodine value, saponification no., etc., of the fat 
remain unchanged. 





Determination of Coumarin in 
Vanilla Extract by a Modification 
of the Steam-Distillation Method 


| aie ‘ltl 
| NY }) 
iy Ira J]. Duncan and R. B. Dustman. Ind. 


A Eng. Chem. Anal. Ed. 9, 416-18 (1937). 
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THE INTERFERENCE of vanilla in the quantitative 
removal of coumarin from vanilla extracts by steam-dis- 
tillation is prevented by the addition of 0.5 gram of potas- 
sium sulfate. The coumarin is determined colorimetrically 
by a modification of the Stevenson-Clayton method. 





Report on Flavors and 
Nonalcoholic Beverages 
John B. Wilson. J. Assoc. Official Agri. 
Chem. 20, 407-9 (1937). 

Vanillin and coumarin can be recovered from imitation 
vanilla in a menstruum of glycerol by the official gravi- 
metric A. O. A. C. method. This method also shows 
promise as a rapid means of determining glycerol in imita- 
tion vanilla. 





Notes on Four Spices: Nutmeg, 
Mace, Cloves and Pimento 


P. H. Jones. Food, 6, 383-6 (1937). 
U. S. REQUIREMENTS are reviewed on nutmeg, mace, 
cloves and pimento. Means of detecting adulterations cur- 
rently practiced are described. 





Tests in Breweries Show Germicidal 
Paints Retain Protective Powers 


S. S. Epstein. Food Ind. 9, 513, 541-3 
(1937). 





ALTHOUGH the practical tests were conducted in 
breweries, the findings of this investigation are of particu- 
lar interest to confectioners troubled with bursting fer- 
mentation of cream goods, etc. It has been shown that 
halogenated-oil base paints are definitely bactericidal and 
prevent the spread of microérganisms on the walls and 
ceilings of the factory. 
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Two New Acts and Their 
Effect on the Industry 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, on June 25, signed both 
the Food & Drug Act and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The Food and Drug law revises the law which has 
been in existence since 1906. One of the ironies of this 
law’s final passage and signature of the President was the 
sudden death of Senator Royal S. Copeland, who had 
fought for a really effective measure throughout the five- 
year battle over revision of the 1906 Act. Thus, Senator 
Copeland did not survive to see in person just what im- 
provements were forthcoming from the new law, if any. 
It goes to the credit of Senator Copeland that the Bill 
as passed and signed did not contain many of the more 
radical type of provisions which might easily have placed 
a real burden on the various branches of the food industry. 
The general provisions of the Food and Drug Law do 
not become effective until June 25, 1939. Several provi- 
sions become operative at once, however. The Secretary 
of Agriculture is empowered to promulgate definitions 
and standards of identity for foods under Sec. 401 within 
a reasonable time period to the effective date of the whole 
Act. No doubt these definitions and standards will be 
promulgated for the Confectionery Industry, too, but this 
provision of the bill is left to the “judgment of the Secre- 
tary who shall do so when he feels such action shall pro- 
mote honesty and fair dealing in the interest of customers.” 
The Act contains a number of new provisions under 
which food is declared to be misbranded. There are eight 
such provisions. It also contains six new definitions under 
which food is declared to be adulterated. These will be 
discussed more comprehensively in a coming issue. 

Wages under the new Wages-Hours Act, effective Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, are put on a definite schedule. They shall 
not be less than 25 cents an hour for the first year; not 
less than 30 cents an hour for the next six years; and not 
less than 40 cents an hour after expiration of seven years. 
The maximum work week is set at 44 hours during the 
first year; 42 hours during the second year; and 40 hours 
thereafter. All manufacturers and others engaged in in- 
terstates commerce or in producing goods for interstate 
commerce are subject to its provisions. The law also 
prohibits employment of minors under 16 years old or 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in occupations held to be 
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hazardous or detrimental to health by the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau. Employers violating the wage and 
hours provisions of the law are liable to the affected em- 
ployees in double the amount of their unpaid wages or 
unpaid overtime compensation. 

It is yet too early and the Act itself is yet too full of 
ambiguities to permit of complete and all-inclusive evalu- 
ation in terms of the Industry. As more information can 
be gathered, this Bill as well as the Food and Drug Law 
will be discussed further in these columns. 





Controversy—The 
Valuable Kind 


The Whymper-Brown controversy over proper methods 
of handling chocolate for coatings has aroused great in- 
terest in the Industry. In some cases the reaction has 
been humorous, as witness the “Epitaph” appearing in 
this issue. In other cases, chocolate men have regarded 
the battle of ideas and words more seriously and have 
taken sides violently. Altogether, the battle of the ex- 
perts is creating as much conversation and argument in 
the Industry as has any subject in recent years. 

Only years of study and years of work with chocolate 
could give one a sufficient background to promulgate 
expert opinion over the ideas of either, or both. There 
certainly must be others in the Industry—men who have 
spent many years in chocolate work—who can separate 
the facts from the rhetoric, the nibs of truth from the 
shell and bean of mere argumentative discourse. To these 
we leave the final decision, each for himself. 


Where controveries like this arise in an Industry, it is 
the place of its business press to air them. Thus, does 
the business press perform one of its principal functions. 
It is not a function of the business publication to pass 
judgment, necessarily. It merely provides the battle 
ground. The issues themselves must be decided by the 
readers on the sidelines, each to his own preference. So, 
whether you agree with Dr. Whymper or with Mr. Brown, 
or with neither, at least it has been a pleasure for this 
publication to bring the fight out into the open where 
you, the Industry, can judge the merits of either con- 
testant. Let your judgment be fair and your decision 


final. 
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The way to do it is to give better quality at the 
same price...with Exchange Citrus Pectin Pieces! 


More quality at the same sige 


That’s the world’s best sales ar- 
gument in getting more bulk busi- 
ness. And that is what you can offer 
when you use the perfected jellifying 
ingredient: Exchange Citrus Pectin 
for Confectioners. 

Pieces made this way are clear, 
sepa, tender, and oe 


ou can make them astart as you wish! 


No drying room is needed. Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin causes the pieces 
to set soon after they are cast. ti lets 
you get a day’s run of goods out in 
a day—ready for packing! 


We invite you to prove these facts 
to your own satisfaction without cost 
or obligation. Just send the coupon for 
generous test supply and complete 
production and price information. 


Products Department 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
ONTARIO, CALIFORNIA 


189 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 


JULY, 1938 


. 99 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


ae +o" 


FOR 


CONFECTIONERS 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Department, Sec. 207 
Ontario, California 
We accept your offer to send us a generous 
sample of Exchange Citrus Pectin and formu- 
las, together with complete instruction manual. 
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New York Firms Merge 


Announcement was made recently of the merger of 
P. R. Dreyer, Inc., and Charles Fishbeck, Inc., New York, 
flavoring extract and essential oil concerns, respectively. 
The new company will be known as P. R. Dreyer, Inc., 
with headquarters at 119 West 19th St., New York. 
F. C. Theile and Mr. Fishbeck will operate as partners, 
with Mr. Theile as president and Mr. Fishbeck as vice 
president of the new concern. 

be od od 

Hugh L. Lingle, well-known salesman for the Henry 
H. Ottens Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, died suddenly 
of a heart attack, recently. He traveled through the mid- 
dle west for his company and was a familiar figure at the 
various Industry conventions. 

% % % 

Svend Andersen, head chemist in charge of production 
for Alex. Fries & Bro., Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio, is visiting 
his native city of Copenhagen, Sweden. While abroad he 
will spend some time in the Scandinavian countries as well 
as England and Holland, renewing old acquaintances with 
chemists and production engineers among whom he spent 
his earlier years. 


% 


Chas. Decker Dies 


Charles Decker, manager of the New York City office 
of Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., suffered 
a fatal heart attack in his office, June 28. Funeral serv- 
ices wete held from his residence in New York, July 1. 
Mr. Decker was born in Frankfort, Germany, in 1870, 
and came to America when he was still in his teens. His 
entrance into the candy trade was as agent for the hard 
candy line of Hartwig & Vogel of Dresden, Germany. 
After a few years he joined Stollwerck Bros., of Cologne, 
whose American factory was in Stamford, Conn. He 
came with the Merckens company shortly after its found- 
ing. Left to mourn his death are: Mrs. Chas. Decker, his 
widow, and three children, Mrs. William Eckstein, Mrs. 
James Frye, and Mrs. Joseph Dunn. He also is survived 
by a brother living in Germany. 

ob ad + 

Package Machinery Company, Springfield, Maiss., an- 
nounced recently that its entire factory force was being 
given a two weeks’ vacation with pay, beginning August 1 
and ending August 15. 

ce ed 

George L. Ringel, vice president of Fritzsche Bros., Inc., 
New York, sailed recently for Europe. Accompanying 
him are Mrs. Ringel; Mrs. Margaret Parks, a sister-in-law; 
and the latter’s daughter, Suzanne. They will arrive at 
Naples and proceed from there on a tour which will take 
them, also, to the Fritzsche Bros. extraction plant at Seil- 
lans, France. 

% * % 

According to a recent announcement made by G. H. 
Boehmer, general sales manager of the Celluloid Corpora- 
tion, the company’s New England headquarters has been 
transferred from Worcester to the Foster Building at Leo- 
minster, Mass. The move was made to provide improved 
service for the company’s New England customers. 

% od ce 


Lee J. Mohr, formerly Western advertising manager for 
the New York News, is now associated with Kleen-Stik 
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Products, Inc., as vice president in charge of sales. His 
headquarters are at the Chicago plant of the company, at 
1500 S. Western Ave. 


Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., has 
appointed William H. Scoble a vice president of the com- 
pany. He was formerly vice president of the American 
Label Co., and vice president and director of the General 
Lithographing Co. 


Felton Chemical Co., Brooklyn, announces the appoint- 
ment of a new Canadian representative, the Lewis-Adcroft 
Co., Montreal, Quebec. This company will be the sales 
agency for Felton in the entire Dominion and will carry 
a complete stock. of Felton products. 


Miss Mary Rita i and Paul Prentice, New York 
State representative of the American Maize Products Co., 
were married at the home of the bride i in Buffalo, May 28. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Pilcher, Jackson Heights, Long 
Island, New York, are the proud parents of a baby daugh- 
ter, Mary Gail, born June 1. Mr. Pilcher is Eastern Ad- 
vertising Manager for THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER. 

+ + * 
Frye Made Baker Sales Manager 


C. H. Gager, vice president and manager of Walter 
Baker & Company, Inc., announces the promotion of 
Howard O. Frye from bulk sales manager to the newly 
created position of general sales manager. Frye will co- 
ordinate the activities of the grocery, confectionery, and 
bulk departments. Joseph C. Headley has been appointed 
his general assistant. John Henry, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the bulk division, succeeds Frye as bulk sales 
manager, with Elmer Derby as his assistant. Newell H. 
Hargrave continues as associate merchandising manager 
in charge of grocery products, while E. E. Williams will 
operate as associate merchandising manager in charge of 
confectionery products. 





New Coater Makes 
Debut at Convention 


An entirely new chocolate coating machine was unveiled at 
the Confectionery Industries Exposition in New York, by the 
J. W. Greer Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. The new coater 
apparently received enthusiastic approval, for the machine used 
for demonstration was sold, before the close of the Exposition, 
to Stephen F. Whitman & Son Co. 

The new coater has been completely redesigned, incorporat- 
ing all advantages and features of the former design, but with 
many new and exclusive features, including a new method of 
handling the coating. In this machine, the main chocolate 
tank is divided into two parts. Each part has its own separate 
water jacket and the water in these jackets is forcibly circulated 
by centrifugal water pumps. Part One is kept at a temperature 
about 10 to 15 degrees above the coating temperature and it is 
into this part that the fresh coating chocolate is fed. The ad- 
vantage is that the chocolate does not have to be at any partic- 
ular temperature when it is admitted to the coater. 

Part Two is kept at a temperature only 3 to 4 degrees above 
coating temperature, and it is into this part of the tank that 
the majority of the chocolate returning from the wire belt above 
is collected. A pump of similar design to that always used on 
this coater is used on the new machine, but it is of larger ca- 
pacity. This pump draws the chocolate from Tank Two and 
pumps it through an enlarged jacketed riser pipe which has 
power scrapers on the inside. An automatic temperature con- 
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trol on the pump jacket and riser jacket reduces temperature 
of the chocolate to proper coating temperature and delivers it 
in the condition to be poured over the centers. As chocolate is 
used up on the centers, fresh warm chocolate from Tank One is 
permitted to seep in gradually, from the other compartment, 
being mixed thoroughly with the chocolate already there. Thus, 
the machine produces properly tempered chocolate and dupli- 
cates the method of handling the chocolate that a hand dipper 
uses. 

All parts not absolutely necessary have been eliminated from 
the main coating chamber so that the walls are quite straight 
and the chocolate can drain directly into the tank below. All 
adjustments, etc., have been placed on the outside and the en- 
tire machine has been enclosed so that the walls surrounding 
the machine are, in reality, double. Thus, the machine is insu- 
lated and the coating chamber can be kept at even temperature. 
If desired, thermostatic control for this purpose can also be in- 
stalled. 

The new coater also has a part-covering device, by which 
centers of any size or shape can be covered on the bottom and 
as far up the side as desired, leaving the upper part, or top, 
of the center bare. In conjunction with this device a turning 
attachment can be supplied which will invert partly-covered 
centers so that they are deposited on the cooling tunnel belt 
with the uncoated side down. It is possible to change from 
partly-covered work to fully-covered work in about five minutes. 

A new blower has also been designed for this machine, and 
it has a new type nozzle with a double opening instead of the 
usual single opening. It is so arranged that both slots can be 
used or either one, or either part of either one. The direction 
of the air blast can be varied through an arc of 60 degrees. 
There is an electric light inside the machine; also, a speedometer 
indicating the speed of the belt. A new and more powerful 
shaker has also been incorporated, as well as a rod detailing 
device especially designed for small pieces. Windows on the 
machine are made of unbreakable glass. 

The machine's drive has been simplified and is now located 
below the coater extension. The Reeves type transmission is 
mounted vertically and ready access to the complete drive is 
given by removing the side panels beneath the extension. Fric- 
tion clutches are provided, and shear pins protect the pump, the 
paddles in the chocolate tank, and the scrapers in the jacket’s 
riser pipe. Paddles in the chocolate tank are spiral type, elim- 
inating the possibility of beating bubbles into the chocolate. 
These agitators also scrape the inside of the tank. The new 
coaters will be manufactured in standard widths of 24 in., 32 in., 
and 42 in. 
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Flavor House 
Re-Designs Its Packages 
Making an added appeal to the manufacturers of confections 


and other food products is Ferbo butter flavor, made by Ferbo 
Co., Madison, N. J., which is now being put up in a newly 


This Is the New Bottle in 

Which Ferbo Butter Flavor 

Is Now Shipped to the 
Confectionery Trade. 





designed package of clean-cut design and professional ap- 
pearance. 

The simple lines of the new stock container give the product 
the suitable “professional” appearance of the established stand- 
ard product of the food industry. Both the back and front 
labels on the bottle have been redesigned. The new bottles 
are being supplied the company by the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo. The new type closure used on the bottle is also sup- 
plied by this company. 

The flavor manufactured and sold by this company is an imi- 
tation butter flavor, usable by candy manufacturers and others 
as a flavoring agent to appeal to the wide taste for butter flavor. 
It contains no butter, but gives the butter flavor without the risk 
of rancidity and other deterioration to which butter is subject. 


Greer’s New Coater, Which Made Its First Appearance 





to the Trade at the Confectionery Industries Exposition 





in New York, June 6-10, Retains Many Features of 





Former Greer Coating Machines, but Has Been Com- 





pletely Re-Designed for Greater Coating Efficinecy at 
Higher Operating Speeds. 
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Are You Looking Over 


Someone’s Shoulder? 





Is One Copy Enough? 


@ One copy of the industry’s specialized, 
technical magazine is enough for one per- 
son, yes ... but not for the major execu- 
tives of the plant. Presidents, buyers, 
sales managers, superintendents and 
their assistants should all have personal 
copies of their own so they can obtain 
first-hand the valuable information and 
news of interest that appear in every is- 
sue. When somebody wishes to borrow 
your copy—don’t take a chance on not 
having it returned. Instead refer him to 
the subscription department of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. You'll 
be doing him a favor! 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 


@ If it has, you’d better renew it now, so 
you will be sure to get The MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER every month. Other- 
wise you might miss some information 
of particular value to you. Just send in 
the coupon below, today! 


Are You Keeping Up on 
Industry Developments? 


@ Production methods, materials, equip- 
ment, plant operations, packaging, distri- 
bution, sales, merchandising, industry 
news and developments in each special- 
ized phase of interest to manufacturers 
—these and other subjects of importance 
enable you to keep up on industry devel- 
opments thru the monthly issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Enter your subscription now! 
THe MANUPACTURING CONPECTIONER Pus. Co. 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
Please enter my ee as indicated— 
Oo 


1 year, $3.00 years, $5.00 1] Canadian, $3.00 F 
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Collective Co-operative 
Campaign Gets More Aid 


ELP of all kinds is coming to the N. C. A. Merchan- 

dising-Advertising Campaign from a great variety 
of sources, according to a recent announcement from 
Campaign headquarters. Eventually no candy retailer will 
be without his ammunition for helping to promote the 
slogan, “Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every 
Day.” 

This slogan is now appearing on wrapping paper, candy 
sacks, book matches, on trucks, in store windows, on high- 
way signs of all kinds; in New York, on a huge electric 
sign; in Miami, on a huge store sign; on subway and ele- 
vated platforms, on street car and bus cards, on seals for 
candy boxes and packages, on cellophane and other trans- 
parent wrapping materials, on soda sippers, etc. Even one 
coal company is using the slogan transfers in all its mines 
and at its company stores. 


One of the first to announce printing wrapping paper 
for candy boxes and packages with the Industry’s slogan 
was the Arthur R. Rapp Co., of Chicago. Now the 
Oneida Paper Products, Inc., New York, announces that 
it has decided to imprint the slogan on paper bags which 
it supplies to the Industry. 

A million and a half book matches carrying the slogan 
are being distributed by Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New 
York, and Clinton, Iowa. The match books are printed 
on gold stock with the candy message on one side and the 
name of the contributor on the other. 

O. Seager, vice president of Huyler’s, New York City, 
recently told the Merchandising-Advertising Committee 
that his company is actively co-operating with the cam- 
paign by placing large reproductions of the slogan trans- 
fer on each side of the company’s trucks in the city. In 
Miami, Florida. the Walgreen Company recently opened a 
new million dollar store at Flagler and Second streets. 
According to R. H. Riemenschneider of Walgreen’s, the 
company has erected a large sign with traveling electric 
lights on the Flagler street side of the new store, where 
it is visible to thousands of people daily. The store itself 
accommodates 15,000 customers daily. 

In New York again, Collier Service Corporation, which 
places much of the advertising appearing on the city’s sub- 
way and elevated platforms, is actively co-operating with 
the Campaign. In a recent broadcast on the “Voice of 
the City” program over WHN, a large part of the 15- 
minute broadcast was devoted to explaining the campaign 
and giving various interesting facts about candy. In ad- 
dition, Collier Service also contributed a page of space in 
its “C. §. C. Advertiser” to acquaint advertising men and 
others with the facts about the campaign. 

Letters to 30 manufacturers of cellophane bags and 
printers went out from Merchandising-Advertising Cam- 
paign headquarters recently, asking these companies to 
tie-in by using the slogan seals on their bags or by im- 
printing the message. The suggestion is meeting with 
very encouraging results. 

Every day brings new applications of the slogan. One 
of the most unique ways of using the transfers was re- 
ported by the Peabody Coal Co., Chicago, Illinois, through 
W. F. Royce, advertising manager. Mr. Royce informs 
the Committee that the Industry’s transfers have been 
posted in all of Peabody’s mines and mine stores. Thus, 
the company’s many workers are being made aware of 
candy as an energy food. 

Fanny Farmer Candy Shops of Brooklyn, New York, 
informed the Committee that they are now displaying the 
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transfers in their many shops in the Metropolitan section 
of the city. Officers of the Candy Jobbers’ Salesmen’s 
Club, Inc., New York, have been so impressed by the 
Industry’s campaign, that a letter has gone out from head- 
quarters urging members of the Club to co-operate at 
every opportunity. A letter along similar lines has also 
gone out from headquarters of the Candy Square Club, 
New York. Also, the Pennsylvania Confectioners Asso- 
ciation at its recent convention, resolved that their presi- 
dent appoint a committee to co-operate with the N. C. A. 
in campaign activities in their state. Hygeia Antiseptic 
Tooth Pick Co., New York, is now planning to place the 
Industry’s slogan on the wrappers of soda sippers distrib- 
uted by them. 





Heart-Broken Reader 
Pens Whmyper-Brown Epitaph 


A heart-broken reader, who has followed with a great 
deal of interest the Whymper-Brown controversy over 
proper handling of Chocolate, but who prefers to remain 
anonymous in his sorrow even though he “hopes the 
Whymper-Brown series may continue,” has written the 
following which he submitted between great gasping sobs 
and a flood of tears. In the ecstasy of his grief, he has 
labeled it, simply 


Epitaph 


Practical Brown no fat could down 
Chemical Bbhymper no lean. 


Their meal was brief; 
they came to grief 
On a distempered cocoa bean. 





The epics of yore were inspired by the battles of peoples 
over disagreements of much less consequence. It is fitting, 
therefore, that a poet has risen to do homage to the 
“Chocolate Battle of the 20th Century” between those 
two eminent Britishers who have chosen the American 
Continent and particularly, an American confectionery 
magazine, to settle the issues of this Great Conflict. Per- 
haps you, too, have been inspired, dear Reader. If so, 
jot down your verse and see it published in the “M. C.” 
Let the quips fall where they may! 





TRADE MARKS 


CAL-C-TOSE, chocolate-base food supplement containing 
vitamins and calcium. Use claimed since Oct. 15, 1937, by 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 

SKY BAR, candy bars. Use claimed since Aug. 26, 1937, by 
New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

LIFE SAVERS and label design, candy. Use claimed since 
March 19, 1935, by Life Savers Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 

LONDON’S and house design, prepared boxed candy. Use 
claimed since July 1, 1937, by Harry A. London, doing business 
as H. A. London Candy Co., Canton, O. 

TROUBADOUR, candy. Use claimed since Jan. 5, 1937, 
by General Food Products Co., Vernon, Calif. 

DOUBLE KAY, salted, candied, and plain nut meats. Use 
claimed since 1907 by The Kelling Nut Co., Chicago, IIl. 

PURE BREATH, PURIFIES, BREATH ODORS and circu- 
lar design, breath-purifying non-medicated candy. Use claimed 
since July 2, 1937, by Julius J. Adams, New York, N.Y. 

COZY COTTAGE, candy. Use claimed since 1932 by The 
Bradley Smith Co., New Haven, Conn. 

WAPLES PLATER, cocoanut, gelatine desserts, marshmal- 
lows, etc. Use claimed since 1872 by Waples Platter Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

STOP AND GO, candy bars. Use claimed since Nov. 9, 
1937, by New England Confectionery Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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’ oie htenace candy retailers everywhere have been 
quick to see the advantage of using the seal recently devel- 
oped by the National Confectioners’ Association. “Candy 
is Delicious Food — Enjoy Some Every Day”. This seal 
puts the prestige of a powerful national organization behind 
every store that displays it. And in addition to that, it places 
a real sales message before the eyes of the retailer’s custo- 
mers. If your store does not yet display this distinctive seal, 
speak to your manufacturer or jobber . . . Or write to 
National Confectioners’ Association, 224 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Compliments of 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO 
OTTO SCHNERING, President 
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Plan for Increased Sales 
Next Season 
with 


DIPPING STRAWBERRIES 
PINEAPPLE CUBES 
OTHER DIPPING FRUITS 
PURE FRUIT PUREES 
TRUE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


The impressive record of growing popularity of 
these items this past year merits your careful 
consideration for next season. 

Full details with regard to costs and methods 
on request. 

















BLANKE BAER 
EXTRACT & PRESERVING COMPANY 


3224 S. Kingshighway 
St. Louis, Mo. 









































A Complete Pectin \ tof 


Product for Making 


Jellied Candies “NOTHING 


to Add 
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Pennsylvania Association Elects 


New officers of the Pennsylvania Confectioners Associa- 
tion, which recently held its 27th Annual Convention at 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa., include the following: Wil- 
liam B. Rosskam, Quaker City Chocolate & Confectionery 
Co., Philadelphia, president; Robert F. Keppel, Keppel & 
Ruof, Inc., Lancaster, first vice president; Harold S. Clark, 
D. L. Clark Co., Pittsburgh, second vice president; Arthur 
Echil, D. Goldenberg, Inc., Philadelphia, third vice presi- 


dent, and Arthur D. Bacon, secretary and treasurer. 


The executive committee includes: Chas. L. Supplee, 
Frantz Candies, Inc., Lancaster, retiring association presi- 
dent, as chairman; Leo Ruof, Keppel & Ruof, Inc., Lan- 
caster; Ira W. Minter, Minter Bros., Philadelphia; John A. 
Bachman, Bachman Chocolate Mfg. Co., Mount Joy; H. 
Earl Erb, Luden’s, Inc., Reading; Walter L. Hardie, Har- 
die Bros., Inc., Pittsburgh; Harry A. Winterknight, Ameri- 
can Caramel Co., Lancaster; Chester A. Asher, Philadel- 
phia; DeWitt P. Henry, DeWitt P. Henry Co., Philadel- 
phia; and John G. Dieter, John G. Dieter & Son, Wil- 
liamsport. 


Herman L. Heide, treasurer of Henrv Heide, Inc., New 
York, is one of an eight-member commission named by 
Governor H. L. Lehman to administer the New York 
State insurance fund under a re-organization plan author- 
ized by the 1938 legislature. 


Otto Schnering, chairman of the N. C. A. Merchandis- 
ing-Advertising Committee, will address the convention of 
the National Confectionery Salesmen’s Association, which 
will be held in Pittsburgh, July 12 to 14. Mr. Schnering 
will speak on July 12 at the William Penn hotel. 


C. Ray Franklin, confectionery salesman and contrib- 
utor of “Salesman’s Slants” in the “M. C.,” is now at 
416 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 


John D. Hayes, former vice president and general man- 
ager of Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
is now president, succeeding Frank P. O’Connor, who has 
sold his interests in the firm. 


The 10th Anniversary of the Boston Conference on Dis- 
tribution will be observed, September 26-27, at the Hotel 
Statler, with a program of notable speakers from this coun- 
try and Europe. The conference will present results of 
several important distribution studies of interest to manu- 
facturers, retailers, marketing and advertising executives, 
and consumers. 


It is reported that Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., will erect a $50,000 candy manufactur- 
ing plant at Rochester in the near future. 


J. A. Chambers is no longer with McCormick’s, Ltd., 
of London, Ont., Canada. 


A story in the New York Herald Tribune recently 
stated that the Baldwin Estate of 40 acres at Baldwin, 
Long Island, which has more recently been occupied by 
George W. Loft, retired former head of Loft, Inc., will 
be subdivided for occupation by 189 houses ranging in 
price from $6,000 to $11,000. The old Baldwin mansion 
is being razed, and Mr. and Mrs. Loft will select a home 
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from among the new ones to be erected on the tract. In 
his interview with the reporter, Mr. Loft estimated he had 
averaged $1,000,000 a year in the candy business, selling 
about 62 tons of sweets daily. Since his retirement from 
the candy business, Mr. Loft has been active in financial 
circles. 


Sheffield Candy Co., Inc., 910 W. North Ave., Chicago, 
has recently begun the manufacture of bars, specializing 
on a pure coconut waffle bar. Well-known men in the 
candy industry are heading the executive, production 
and sales departments of the company. They include: 
Henry Hirsch, general manager; A. B. Chaffee, sales man- 
ager; and Robert Leo Wood, in charge of production. 
They have lined up well-known brokers throughout their 
sales area. Plans for the future include the addition of 
other good selling items. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., offered a course in Food Technology at its summer 
session. The course, which was conducted from June 13 
to July 1, was under the direction of Bernard E. Proctor, 
associate professor of Food Technology and Industrial 
Biology, and author of the book “Food Technology,” 
which has been offered the Confectionery Industry through 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 

+ + 


Mars, Incorporated, Chicago, announce the signing of 
fair trade agreements in the state of North Dakota. This 
is the seventh state in which Mars has entered Fair Trade. 
Other states include: New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Iowa, Nebraska and Utah. Mars has addressed the 
following statement to jobbers handling the Mars line: 
“We are ready to sign Fair Trade contracts in any of the 
other Fair Trade states, as soon .as jobbers in any of these 
states present us with petitions asking us to go Fair Trade. 
These petitions must represent a majority of retailers in 
each state.” 

od + * 

The W. C. Diven Candy Co., Delaware, Ohio, one of 
the city’s oldest business establishments, was sold, June 30, 
to Stanley B. Harrod, who will carry on the business at 
the same location. The company was founded 45 years 
ago by W. C. Diven, who later became one of the best- 
known candy jobbers in the country. He has not been 
active in business since 1921, when his daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Lysle H. Reed, bought out Mr. 
Diven’s interest in the company. 

Lester Laut, newspaper owner in Bremen, Ohio, will 
open a wholesale candy and tobacco business within the 
next month. He will operate the business from his home 
by truck, at the start, but later will seek larger quarters. 

3 3b oe 

Detroit will hold its Second Annual Candy Show Sept. 
28-30. 

+ % * 

H. L. Lawrence, manager of the candy and restaurant 
department of the Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans, was 
elected president of the New Orleans Candy Club, or- 
ganized recently. Other officers are: Oscar Elmer, Elmer 
Candy Co., vice president; George H. Gardiner, secretary- 
treasurer. Joseph A. Greene represents the manufacturers 
on the board of governors. 

be 

Under auspices of the ee England Manufacturing 
Confectioners Association, Massachusetts department of 
education will conduct a series of 16 lectures by technical 
men in the material group supplying the confectionery 
industry on the subject of raw materials, etc., what happens 
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DOUBLE EDGE 
DOUBLE WEAR 
TO GIVE YOU the biggest value in Batch Roller Belts — with 
longer wearing service—-BURMAK belts are constructed with 
patented re-enforced edges — double thickness of fabric, plus 
heavy binding and extra stitching where the wear occurs. Made 


from specially woven fabric. Yet they cost you no more. Here's 
belt money value! 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


40! S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - + CHICAGO 
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SODIUM CITRATE 


444 W.GRAND AVE., 
new YORK cane CHICAGO 
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Cure this 
HEADACHE 


in your plant! 


WHY SUFFER any longer the interruptions, the 
spoilage and costly losses caused by untamed indoor 
weather? 


Candy manufacturers in all phases of the industry 
have solved the problem of varying temperature and 
humidity, through the use of Sturtevant Air Condi- 
tioning Equipment. 


For some this means no more delays due to sticky 
machines. Others have _ im- 
proved product quality. In 

some instances, many thou- Sturtevant 
sands of dollars saved. 


y 
L122 COMMA G. 


Our years of practical experi- 
ence may help effect similar 
economies in your plant. 





THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 
B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
fou) Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
AM) 


ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 
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Plant Control and Purchasing 
Department 


@ 
Photomicrographs, Lantern Slides, 
Ultramicroscopical Examinations, 


Particle-size Determination, Esti- 
mation of Adulterants, etc. 


C. P. SHILLABER 


3601 2Ist Ave., Long Island City, New York 
Ravenswood 8-7219 











to them in the manufacture of confections, and why. One 
stated evening weekly for eight weeks, beginning Sept. 14, 
and a further eight-week period in February and March 
will be designated. The lectures will be given at the Mass. 
Inst. of Technology. 


Next Packaging Clinic 

The next session of the Packing Clinic Board will be 
held late this month. Candy manufacturers wishing the 
Board to evaluate their boxes, wrappers, boats, etc., are 
urged to send these in within the next week or 10 days 
so that they may be included in the August Clinic Re- 
port. Address all packages to 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, care of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 





SAFETY IN FLEET OpERATION—A pamphlet entitled “A 
Balanced Fleet Safety Program”? describes methods through 
which fleet operators have effected drastic reductions in 
accidents and insurance rates. Copies can be obtained 
from the Publicity Division, National Safety Council, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 





SuGaR StTatistics—Sugar supplies and indicated fore- 
casts for the countries of the world are given in Lamborn’s 
Sugar Statistical Bulletin, of February 24, published by 
Lamborn & Co., Inc., 99 Wall St., New York, N. Y. A 
summary of the data is given in chart form. 














CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 





MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
1014 Porter Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CoO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





GENERAL BROKERAGE CoO. 
539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
416 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., lowa, W. Missouri 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


SYD HOFFMANN, Speaking from Chicago 








ELIEVE the rains in 

the Middle West have 
at last ceased. From what 
I can learn the deficiency 
in rain fall the last four 
years has been several feet. 
For the past six or seven 
weeks there has been a 
shower to a water spout 
each 24 hours, and we 
have at last caught up and 
the sub-soil is wet for 
many feet. This good 
news is spoiled to some ex- 
tent by the fact that the 
crops have been hurt. The 
wheat crop will run about 
50 per cent only of the 
estimated yield earlier in the season. Corn is short due 
to the excessive moisture and cold weather, but there is 
a chance for its to come out. The fruit will not run 
near to the estimated yield due to blight, but the 
grasshoppers, believe it or not, have been held back, the 
young have been drowned by the heavy rain, and unless 
the heat comes out much stronger than it has they will not 
get the customary start this year which will make up for 
some of the other difficulties. Taking it all in all, how- 
ever, there will be some money out here this year, and 
while most of it will go to pay off obligations, they will 
at least be in a position to borrow for another year which 
will put some in circulation. 





The Wichita Beacon, one Pe the Middle West’s best 
dailies, had a real editorial a few days ago entitled, Boost 
For Candy. This article was written as a result of the 
recent N. C. A. meeting in New York. They quote 
Dr. Walter H. Eddy of Columbia University, Professor 
Howard W. Haggard of Yale, and Dr. Stevens, head foot- 
ball coach of N. Y. University. More such good articles 
would be a real boon to the industry. 


George Stevens, son of E. G. Stevens of the firm bear- 
ing his name in Wichita, who has been touring the coun- 
try for the past year, getting, as he explains, a post grad- 
uate course in salesmanship, has returned to his home and 
is again working the city trade for his father. From what 
I have been able to anal hatinat has really started off 





Here” » the answer to a difficult mnetietian problem 
sa THE PROBLEM: To increase output and 


obtain greater fineness while decreasing the 
cost of labor, time and space. 
THE ANSWER: By installing the LEHMANN 
912 Retiner (Illustrated). 
Because this refiner produces an output and 
fineness never before attained in a single run 
. because it is designed and bui't to do the 
work of several refiners and do it better... 
because it operates with minimum power. . 
and because the LEHMANN standard of work- © 
manship guarantees a lifetime of service. 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. 


250 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Lyndhurst, N. J. 





with a bang and is cashing in on the experience he gained 
while on his leave of absence. Go to it, George; we are 
all looking forward with interest to your continued success. 


Alex Abrahamson, salesmanager of Sweets Company of 
America, has been with your correspondent for a few days 
meeting the trade in Iowa, shaking hands and telling 
stories, the following being one of his latest: Traffic Cop 
(bawling out lady driver): “Don’t you know what I 
mean when I hold up my hand?” Lady (meekly): “I 
ought to. I’ve been a school teacher for 25 years.” 


Albert Guffler, buyer for sie Theo. Poehler Merc. Co., 
Emporia, Kansas, has more catchy phrases in his office than 
any man I know. He also enjoys a good story and can 





NEW CREAM FONDANT METHOD IS 
ATTRACTING WIDE ATTENTION IN THE TRADE 

It is now possible to secure practical data regarding 
costs, labor, simplified methods and a new high level of 
controlled, uniform quality. You undoubtedly have a 
good product, but you can make it even better—at lower 
cost—with the new Simplex Cream Vacuum Fondant 
System. 

You may obtain further information about this new 
system that will quickly and easily reorganize your 
cream fondant department on a new basis of efficiency 
and quality from The Vacuum Candy Machinery Com- 


pany, 15 Park Row, New York City.—Adv. 





The Standard for Quality 
in Machinery since 1834 


We Would Be 
Pleased to Give You 
a Demonstration 


Established 1834 
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tell one. I'll leave it to you. Here’s one of his latest: 
A comely colored girl had just been baptized in the river. 
As she came to the surface she cried, “Bless de Lawd, 
Ise saved. Las’ night I was in de ahms of Satan, but 
tonight I’m in de ahms of de Lawd.” 

“Sistuh,” came a baritone voice from the shore, “how 
is you fixed up for tomorrow evening?” 


Joe Davis of the firm bearing his name down in Spring- 
field, Mo., does some work on the county relief, I believe, 
and the other day a man was applying for county relief 
and the young lady official was filling out the customary 
form, when Joe dropped in. “Do you owe any back house 
rent?” she asked. “I should say not,” he replied, “we 
have modern plumbing.” Joe did not linger, but came 
back later. 


Johnnie Colombo, buyer for the Karnett Cigar Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., and one of the most popular young men 
in Omaha, recently took unto himself a bride. I have 
not had the pleasure of meeting the Mrs., but from what 
I have heard, even with Johnnie’s personality, his friends 
wonder how he made the sale. 


One contributed by Morris Bershoff, manager of the 
Joplin Tobacco Co., Joplin, Missouri. Young Man: “Let 
me show you something new in a snappy Plymouth Sedan.” 
She: “It won’t do you any good and besides I don’t think 
you can.” 


Maro Brownfield, formerly of the Brownfield Candy Co., 
Springfield, Mo., is now connected with the firm of An- 
derson-Parks, Inc., Springfield, Mo., in the capacity of 
a salesman. Maro has taken over one of the nearby ter- 
ritories for the above progressive Tobacco and Candy 
house, and, I understand, is doing a real job. Well, he 
should, he has been in the game for many years and 
knows all the ins and outs. Good luck, Maro. 


po 


Lincoln said: ‘Nearly all men can stand adversity, but 
if you want to test a man’s character, give him power.” 
Did he call a spade a spade? I'll leave it up to you. 
Goodbye until next time. 


C. Ray. 
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CLOVERBLOOM Powdered Fresh 
Egg Whites 


... Pay You TWO Profits! 


Profit 1. Cloverbloom is an egg 
powder with a natural, fresh-egg 
aroma and taste that needs no cover- 
ing up, no extra flavoring. 


Profit 2. Cloverbloom’s super- 
whipping volume and greater sta- 
bility mean perfect results every 
time at a lower cost to you. 


Order a 30-pound trial drum today. 


THE ARMOUR CREAMERIES 


Armour and Company, Chicago 


Open Display of 
Packaging Machinery 


A demonstration room featuring the various packaging ma- 
chines in its line, and a display showing packages that are han- 
dled by the machines, was opened recently by Amsco Packaging 
Machinery Co., at the company’s new location in Long Island 
City, New York. The accompanying illustration shows the 
novel method by which this company is demonstrating to poten- 
tial customers the flexibility and cperation of its machines. 

Machines included in the view are the Simplex bag making 
machine on which, according to the company, daily production 
of from 6 to 8 thousand bags in a wide range of sizes can be 
turned out; an automatic filling machine producing from 15 to 
20 filled bags per minute; a high-speed fully-automatic wrap- 
ping machine having a capacity of from 60 to 250 packages 
per minute, depending upon the package, wrapping material 
and other requirements of the plant. 

Also shown is the so-called “speed-wrap” machine which is a 
sheet-gluer, enabling the operator to cut wrapping material from 
the roll and to glue from one to several dimensions of the sheet 
so that all the operator must do is band and fold. There is also 
a wrapping and sealing machine which makes possible the use 
of roll-form wrapping material, and provides a wide range of 
capacity, and makes possible wrapping of the complete line of 
confectionery or baking goods too soft or irregular to handle 
in the conventional machine. This machine is now designed to 
handle box wrapping or other irregular items in cellophane, 
kraft paper, glassine and other materials. It will glue or heat- 
seal. 

On the right of the package machinery set-up is the display 
case in which are shown the various types and kind of packages 
produced by the machines. The demonstration room enables 
customers to see the machines in actual operation. 




















Demonstration Room in Which Cus- 
tomers May See Packaging and 
Wrapping Machines Under Actual 
Operating Conditions and the Fin- 
ished Products Turned Out by These 
Machines 
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They Sell Faster 


when Individually Wrapped 


* 


HERE ARE TWO 
MACHINES THAT WRAP 


Economically and 
Attractively 


No passing fad . . . individual wrapping for hard candy is here to stay. 
Store sales tests conclusively prove a public preference. And dealers like it 
better because the wrapping guards against deterioration. Then,too,these 
little fringed ends and colorfully printed pieces make a snappy display. 

Here are two machines widely used to meet this demand. 

The Model 22-B wraps hard boiled goods and soft center candies in a 
great variety of shapes and sizes—cylindrical pieces, short sticks, square 
toffees, small-sized pops, etc. Handles transparent cellulose, reinforced 
foil, and numerous other kinds of wrapping materials. A printed under- 
strip may be used with a transparent wrap, if desired. Hand-knob adjust- 
ment affords simple control of tightness of wrapping (an advantage when 
changing from one wrapping material to another). With its easy disc 
feeding, one operator can feed as many as 150 pieces per minute. 

The Model 42-B Plastic Cutting and Wrapping Machine—designed to 
cut and wrap caramels, toffee, or similar types of candy in fold-wrap style 
(heat sealed). Fed in the form of a plastic rope, candy is sized by two 
pairs of continuously revolving feed rolls, and is cut off to the required 
length by a rotary knife. Easily adjusted for different sizes. Delivery may 





be controlled from 250 to 400 per minute. 


Write for complete information 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY . .- Springfield, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
Mexico, D. F.: Apartado 2303 Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
MODEL 42-B Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty.,Ltd. 





me; PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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By C. B. LARRABEE“ 


Managing Editor 
Printer’s Ink Publications, New York 


REQUENTLY we overlook the fact that, literally, 
F we sell the package along with the merchandise. 

Thousands of times every day the sale of confec- 
tionery at retail is influenced by the package. I want 
to talk today about candy packages that sell. For the 
sake of illustration, let us forget for the moment that we 
are sellers of candy and put ourselves in the position of the 
person who has just had a package of candy delivered by 
the postman or delivery boy. 


It has been my experience that 90 per cent—I am 
guessing at this figure, but I think it is a fair estimate— 
of the candy packages received by post or delivery boy 
are drab and uninteresting. If I were delivering a candy 
package, I would make sure that immediately a person 
receives that package, he or she—and it is usually “she”’— 
would get that first thrill that comes with a gift. Of 
course, postal regulations handicap you in sending candy 
by mail. But there is nothing in postal regulations that 
denies you gaiety and color in the mailing wrap. There 
are no regulations or city ordinances that deny you the 
right to make the candy you send by delivery boy, or 
hand over the counter to some excited and eager swain, 
gay, colorful and exciting. 

You can get some beautiful color effects by clever use 
of inexpensive paper and twine. If you wish to spend 
something extra—and it will amount to a very small frac- 
tion of a cent per package—in having some printing done 
on the outer wrap, you will find that you contribute to 
the spirit of excitement that comes with receiving a gift 
and that means so much in making the first impression. 


The Box 


Now, let us examine the box of candy as it appears 
before being wrapped for dispatch to the receiver. It is 
here that the average confectioner has the least to learn, 
and I don’t know of a field in packaging where quality 
of packaging is quite so high as in the candy industry. 
A few confectioners, I am told, consciously play-down 
elaborate packaging on the idea that they are giving a lot 
of candy for the money and if they put what look like 
expensive packages around candy, consumers will over- 
look the bargain appeal. I heartily disagree with this 
point of view. I wonder if those confectioners who are 
so fond of the bargain appeal have really analyzed the 
reasons why people buy candy. Candy is not bought 
with the same psychology that goes into the purchase of 
bargain dress goods or bargain kitchenware. Yet, even 
the sellers of such items make their merchandise look as 
gay and attractive and as much like expensive merchandise 
as they can. I want to state most emphatically that it 
is possible to sell candy at comparatively low prices and 
yet dress the candy in packages that are beautiful, attrac- 





_ Address given at the Associated Retail Confectioners’ conven- 
tion, Philadelphia, June 7. 
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Candy Packages That Sell 


tive and compelling. You can advertise the bargain prices, 
but you must dress the candy so that the hundreds of cus- 
tomers who might buy it as gifts are not repelled by the 
loud shout of the package which says: Bargain! Bargain! 
Bargain! 


Seals 


I am much impressed by the clever use of seals on candy 
packages. Many of you use these seals very effectively 
to give the final touch of attractiveness to your con- 
tainers. Gold is expensive as a package color and must 
be used sparingly. Employed on a seal, it sets itself off 
beautifully against the wrapper, no matter what the lat- 
ter’s color may be. The great value of seals is that 
they are comparatively inexpensive and yet even a small 
seal—it should never be allowed to go beyond 11 in. 
square—will often give a three or four-color effect to a 
package wrapped in a one or two-tone paper. 


Papers and Transparent Wraps 


I am not going to recommend either paper or trans- 
parent wraps as best for your purpose because I have seen 
effective packages made of one or the other, and even 
a combination of both. If you are going to use a trans- 
parent outer wrap and you wish to give sheen and bril- 
liance to your package, you should investigate thoroughly 
the possibilities of the various colors available in trans- 
parent wrappings. Use of transparent wrapping that is 
colored often gives surprising life and interest to packages. 

As to paper, I find myself lost in the wealth of beau- 
tiful papers available to you today. Most of you are con- 
scious of what can be accomplished with the modern 
papers. Here and there I find what appears to be a lac! 
of good taste. In talking this over with paper salesmen, 
I learned two things: 

1. Some of the papers in the poorest taste were manu- 
factured only because they were demanded by certain 
candy people. 

2. Some candy people are using papers that are not 
at all suited to candy wrapping and were not designed 
for that purpose. Occasionally a confectioner, going 
through the paper sample book, alights upon one of these 
and against the advice of the salesman, will insist on buy- 
ing this utterly unsuited paper. What can the poor paper 
salesman do? 


Box Shape 


Each type of box has its merits and uses. It is up to 
you to determine which will do best for your merchandise. 
Many confectioners have gone far in getting pleasing 
variety of shapes that add to interest. The simple shapes 
are always satisfactory and always lend themselves to good 
packaging. In going too far with queer shapes, you may 
get bizarre and obtain novelty, all right enough, but it 
is the kind of novelty that is cheap and may drive away 
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s 


Yet you can attain unusual 


the discriminating customer. 
interest with some shapes that are off the conventional. 
However, if you want to be safe, stick to the conventional 


shapes. On the other hand, do not be afraid to venture 
into offsconventional shapes so long as you bear in mind 
good taste, ease of use, and ease of packing. 

Size will, of course, be governed by the amount of candy 
in the box. However, the larger the amount of candy 
you are selling, the more important it is for you to watch 
the proportions of your box. 

Design 

If there is any particular point where candy packages 
of today fall down, it is in the use of design. In the last 
10 or 15 years in this country we have had a tremendous 
design revolution. The so-called modernist movement 
has had a cleansing effect in the things we use in our 
homes. At its best, modern design is something simple, 
clean and livable. Yet few confectioners really make good 
use of modern design. 

In using modern design, beware of complicated arrange- 
ments, don’t involve too many factors, don’t try to use 
too many realistic pictures. Make the lettering modern 
in feeling, but legible. Many letterers who are supposed 
to know modern design think that modern design means 
illegible lettering. Modern lettering is, however, just as 
legible as the beautiful lettering that you find on Roman 
arches. If the complaint is justified that the young men 
of today are no longer giving candy as gifts, the answer 
may be found in the fact that the confectioner has al- 
lowed himself to get a little behind the times. There are 
very few confectioners who can be entirely satisfied that 
their packages are modern enough to appeal to the modern 
young gentleman who is looking for something that he 
can give to the modern girl and feel that his gift should 
be as up-to-date as next year’s automobile. 


The Cover 


In looking over the candy box cover, we find a great 
variety of things. If it happens to be a “full value at 
a bargain price” package, we will find a cheap paper, 
some large pieces of candy not very well arranged. We 
will get the impression of a bargain, all right, but what- 
ever excitement the box may have aroused at first, will 
flop, because we will have been fully prepared to eat 
our money’s worth of candy, and that will be that. On 
the other hand, we may open a box to find a colored 
paper, even a foil. When we fold this back we will see 
the candy attractively arranged in trays, with just enough 
colored pieces thrown in to give a touch of gaiety and 
even excitement at what we see. The excitement we 
get from a box of candy may not be the same as from 
a home run with the bases loaded, but it is a pleasurable 
expectation, and it’s up to you to reward it. The cover 
must arouse that expectation. 

Interior or Individual Wrapping 


In the inside of your package you must view the paper 
problem differently. Here paper is an accessory. Pri- 
marily placed there for protection, it also can be an ac- 
cessory to the pleasing appearance of the merchandise. 
Where the trade-mark of a manufacturing confectioner 
is attractive, this is an excellent mark for printing on 
the inner wrapping. 

In the selection of trays, I came across a device which 
I believe is a distinct advance. That is the use of one- 
pound units so arranged that they can be packed in various 
packages up to five pounds. This system not only con- 
tributes greatly to the ease and efficiency of packing, but 
is attractive to customers. 

Arrangement in the tray is a factor which many con- 
fectioners overlook. The fellow who can solve the prob- 
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lem of what to do with the few pieces left in the upper 
tray which are usually dumped into the lower tray because 
the candy eater is looking for a particular piece, will do 
a swell job. 

I have always been a bug on candy identification, and 
for that reason was interested some years ago in the 
abortive effort of a New York confectioner who told cus- 
tomers in an advertisement how to identify candy by the 
design on the top pieces. I am always interested and 
pleased when a manufacturer of candy does something to 
help me find the pieces I want. On a product like taffy, 
for instance, or other similar types of candy having the 
same color, size, and appearance, my sense of identification 
(and that of most candy eaters) is entirely lost. 

Inserts 


I am not in sympathy with the confectioner who saves 
a fraction of a cent by not using inserts, but I am still 
less in sympathy with the confectioner who spends money 
for an insert and then uses it only, so to say, in effect. 
Of inserts I have seen, I liked a little eight-page booklet 
describing humorously of the discovery of salt water taffy. 
Another I liked was a six-page folder. It contained no 
lettering or type of any kind on the outside, but just 
showed the tray of flavorsome candy. The next two pages 
had a headline which pointed out that the inside pages 
would list the various flavors suitable for different occa- 
sions. On another page was a check-list showing all the 
assortments available. I don’t know of any better way for 
a confectioner to emphasize the variety of candies he has 
available. Another insert I saw listed the merchandise 
for special occasions available from the confectioner using 
this insert. Another was nothing more than a purse 
calendar, with holiday and special dates emphasized. An- 
other manufacturer uses the insert to list assortment for 
special occasions. The selection of ideas for inserts is 
well-nigh limitless, and use of inserts is consistent with 
best merchandising practice. 





Low-Cost Sheet 
Cutter Announced 


A sheet cutter for use with cellophane, sani-wax, glassine, 
parchments and other wrapping materials is now available to 
the trade. It sells under $50 and is said to effect a saving of 


Sheet Cutter Which Cuts All 
Types of Wrapping Material 
from Roll Stock 





20 per cent for the user, as it enables him to buy all wrapping 
materials in rolls. The machine is the product of the U. S. 
Slicing Machine Co., LaPorte, Indiana. 

Model SC of this machine takes rolls up to 24 in. wide and 
10 in. in diameter. It will cut sheets in any length up to 34 
inches. It is portable and can be placed on any table, bench 
or counter and does not have to be fastened. Paper is wound 
upon a frame of chrome plate rods which are easily adjusted 
to cut sheets of any length. Automatic brake controls speed of 
the unwinding. Space occupied is 20% by 3034 inches. Weight 
is 54 pounds. 

Model SCL is a large floor model which takes rolls up to 24 
in. wide and 10 in. in diameter. Also cuts sheets up to 34 in. 
long. This machine is mounted on casters and can be moved 
out of the way when not in use. It weighs 145 pounds and oc- 
cupies floor space of 25% in. by 31 inches. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE STORE 


Candy's Part in 


S much as any other single item of human wants 

sold over the counter of retail stores, candy has 

played an important part in the development of 
the science of wrapping and packaging. From time im- 
memorial candy has been a part of the regular stock of 
many types of stores, from the general store of ancient 
day to the modern department stbres and the rapidly 
growing self-service stores. Because the human craving 
for sweets knows no season, no geographical, climatic or 
social limits, candy has had its own important share in 
the events featuring the evolution of retail selling and 
the development of packaging and wrapping which ac- 
companied that evolution. 

Four eras in the evolution of the store and of pack- 
aging are portrayed in the accompanying illustrations, 
taken from dioramas exhibited by duPont Cellophane at 
the Confectionery Industries Exposition in New York 
in June. Candy and the development of packaging for 
candy in each era are featured in the pictures. 

In the “Cracker Barrel Era,” the general store was as 
crude as it was general. So, too, were the displays, the 
package materials, and the packages. Arrangement and 
display of merchandise were’ hit-or-miss, illogical, inade- 
quate and impractical. The store was arranged to pro- 
vide for the shopper who had very definite wants. The 
only items displayed for “suggestive selling” were the open 
cracker barrel, pickle barrel, and candy bowl. The “sug- 
gestion” here was as a rule for the customer or the village 
philosopher to “sample,” with or without the clerk’s con- 
sent. The chairs around the old pot-bellied stove sug- 
gested a comfortable resting place for the store hangers-on, 
without regard for the inconvenience to which that often 
put the cash customer. Such candy as did not disappear 
from the bowl through pilfering, was for sale at “Sc the 
handful,” and it didn’t make much difference to store- 
owner or customer whose hand dipped into the bowl be- 
fore, during, or after the sale. 

More often than not, the candy thus purchased reached 
the eventual consumer in a gummy, sticky mass from which 
the greater part of the paper sack had to be picked before 
the eater could enjoy the confection. Candy was a slow 
mover under these circumstances. The dirty glass offered 
little in the way of good display for candy. The un- 
sanitary conditions under which it was displayed and sold 
did little to make candy desirable. The method of selling 
it by the handful gave the retailer little information’ upon 
which to base profit or loss on candy. Small wonder, 
then, that candy was an unprofitable item to be included 
free “for the kids” with many a delivered order of 
groceries. 

In the first packaging era came the initial effort to 
keep candy (still largely handled in bulk) under cover 
for protection against dirt, dust and pilfering. The 
initial attempt at protection came in the form of cabinets 
and glass-covered counter boxes. Grocery shelves were 
back of the counter. Candy had its own counter space 
which was of necessity kept as small as possible because 
of the necessity for keeping the counters clear for sales. 
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the Drama 


THE CRACKER BARREL ERA 
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There still was little opportunity for candy to sell itself 
through proper display. 


This era also probably brought the first real attempts 


to make candy a profitable, self-sustaining article in the 
regular merchandise stock. The old “5 cents the hand- 


ful” theme was changed to “Candy—10c a half pound,” 


or some such similar offer, the candy being carefully 
weighed and sold at so much per pound or fraction there- 
of. However, in spite of this improvement, candy was 
still handed over to the buyer in the same old paper sack. 
While other grocery items and staples were receiving 
packaging and wrapping attention, candy, along with 
other bulk merchandise, was not yet deemed important 
enough as a profit item to warrant unusual packaging 
expense. 


With the second packaging era came packaging tor 


almost every type of food product, and with that, more 
actual display of goods. However, even in this time, 
candy remained one of the “orphans,” not so much because 
it received less attention from packagers, but because few 
stores carried a large and representative line, and even 
those with a large line preferred to relegate it to the back- 
ground instead of letting it take its place with groceries, 
etc., in the first rank on the sales front. Candy in bulk 
was the extent of most stores’ stock, unless the stores 
happened to be specializing in confections. Few manu- 
facturers actually packaged such candies at their plants. 


Much of the packaging, other than of fancy box goods, 


bars, etc., was still done by the re-seller. 


There was help in sight even for candy, though. The 


development of transparent, tough, atmosphere-resistant 
wrapping materials has been a boon to packaging in al- 


most every line of business. But perhaps most of all, to 
candy. We are now in the third packaging era, called the 
“See It—Buy It” era, where candy of all kinds is taking 


its place alongside other competitive foods in the so-called 
“self-service stores,” which are themselves a development 


brought on by the universal use of transparent wrapping 


materials. 


Vasa 
Coons 
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In the Present “See It—Buy It” Era, Candy Receives Equal 
Counter and Display Space with Other Foods and, Because of 
the Development of Transparent Wrapping and Packaging Mate- 
tials, Can Exert Much More Powerful Influence on the “Impulse 
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The modern self-service store predicates its success as 
a retail outlet for food and other staples on the “visibility” 
of the merchandise, as well as on the striking quality of 
the package and the descriptive “copy” printed on the box 
or wrapper. 

Candy sales to the public depend to a large degree upon 
the appearance of the goods. Hence, candy was among 
the first commodities to utilize transparent packaging 
materials, and is today one of the largest users of such 
materials. With the development of packaging machinery 
to operate with cellulose film or other types of transparent 
wrapping material, packaging of candy for consumer sales 
has gone back to the candy manufacturer where it be- 
longs. Under factory system and supervision, the candy 
“put up” for retail sale today is handled under sanitary 
conditions, weight is reasonably accurate, neatness and 
good appearance in the package are accomplished because 
the machine operators are expert, and packing for ship- 
ment and re-handling is managed in such a way that the 
goods reaches the consumer in best possible condition. 

Candy is bought on impulse. The transparent wrap- 
ping and packaging materials which have featured the 
“See It—Buy It” era of merchandising are making it pos- 
sible to put candy in display positions where they can 
create such impulses in the buyer more often and with 
more effective results. 





AccipENT Facts—Preliminary edition of 1938 Accident 
Facts gives accident totals for traffic, home, occupational 
and other types of accidents. Traffic-accident data are 
given for cities as well as states. Issued by National 
Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 





ENGINEERS’ DirEcTORY—A directory of their members 
has been issued by the Association of Consulting Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers, Inc., of 50 East 41st St., New 
York, N. Y. This directory describes the work that 
each member is especially equipped to undertake. 





Buyer” Than Was Possible in the Old Days, from the “Cracker 
Barrel Era” Until a Few Years Ago. Candy, as Displayed in This 
Modern Self-Service Store, Is Now Holding Its Own Alongside 
Groceries, Breakfast Foods, Coffee, and Other Food Items 
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Treated Paper Gives 
Greater “Keeping” Power 


The problem of rancidity and oxidative deterioration 
of fat-containing foods is a serious one which has made 
itself felt also in the Confectionery Industry. Research 
on the idea of treating packaging materials with an edible 
anti-oxidation substance in order to retard this deteriora- 
tion of packaged foods has been conducted for several 
years. Some remarkable results have been reported along 
this line as a result of research conducted at several col- 
leges and universities with Avenex, a specially-prepared 
oat flour. 


The Avenizing process as applied to parchment, grease- 
proof, and glassine papers and to cardboard materials is 
patented by the Musher Foundation, Inc., and licensed to 
the Quaker Oats Company. 

Under this process, the oat flour is applied to the paper 
or board as a sizing material, the application being simple 
and direct. About 2 to 3 per cent by weight of the 
Avenex is normally applied to paper, and .75 to 2 per cent 
to cardboard. There is no discernible change in the normal 
properties or appearance of the finished paper or board. 
Oxidation and rancidity usually begin at the surface of 
the packaging material. Hence, this point of contact 
is utilized in the Avenizing process for the protective 
effect it exerts when treated with an edible, harmless 
anti-oxidant. 

Studies with this protective process as applied to butter, 
lard, bacon, and other fat-containing foods have been 
conducted at Pennsylvania State College, University of 
Illinois and Oklahoma A. & M. College, under Musher 
Foundation fellowships. Good results have been reported 
in every case on the effectiveness of the process in retard- 
ing the development of tallowiness and oxidative deteriora- 
tion. Extensive tests with biscuits have indicated that 
even though the contact with the biscuits is only relatively 
slight, there is nevertheless a pronounced protective effect 
and a material improvement in retardation of objectionable 
off-flavors, such as “board-odors,” etc. These results seem 
to indicate that the protective process as applied to candies, 
particularly those having high butter or fat content, would 
be equally effective. 





DeHyprators—The use of silica gel dehydrators for 
removing moisture from the air without resort to low- 
temperature cooling, is discussed in Research Bulletin No. 
26, issued by the Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. The 
equipment is described and its advantages enumerated. 














BASEBALL 
IS HERE 


BASEBALL — FC-5010 100- 
Hole Push Card Takes $5.00. 
Pays 68 candy bars and |-lb. 
chocolates. 


Price—$0.90 per doz., $6.18 
per 100. 


Chas. A. Brewer & Sons 


“The Largest Board and Card 
House in the World” 


6320-32 Harvard Ave. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 

















TICKS 


ALL SIZES 
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| VERY ONE the exact duplicate of the 

5 other—perfect uniformity of size and 
smoothness—square cut ends, free from 
burrs. 


SUPERIOR CANDY STICKS are made from 
the highest quality white birch, turned by 
master craftsmen in our own factories. Their 
amazing uniformity makes them ideal for 
use on your high-speed automatic pop ma- 
chines. 


WRITE NOW for a generous batch of 
samples—in any size! 


ra... <al SUPERIOR DoweEL Co. 


Aw Dis 
~ A 436 WASHINGTON STREET | 


WRAPPING 


IDEA MACHINES 


Fast-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 


ANDY manufac- 

turers both large 
and smail prefer 
IDEAL WRAPPING 
MACHINES because 
they provide the 
economies of fast 
handling along with 
dependable, uninter- 
rupted operation. In 
use the world over, IDEAL 
Machines are building a 
service record that stands 
unmatched and _  unchal- 
lenged! Our unqualified 
guarantee is your protec- 
tion. Two models available: 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 325 
to 350 pieces per minute. 
Investigation will prove 
these machines are adapted 
to your most exacting re- 
quirements. 





































WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
AND PRICES 


IDEAL WRAPPING | MACHINE Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. - - - U.S. A. 


Tod Nt 
ahalend 





a ENJOY SOME EVERY DAY / 
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Many of our foreign subscribers have requested 
that we allow them to submit samples of their 
confections for analysis by our Candy Clinic Su- 
perintendent. Accordingly, it was decided to de- 
vote this month’s Clinic to a consideration of for- 
eign goods. So many samples of confections were 
submitted to the Clinic by foreign firms that it is 
impossible to print the entire Clinic report here, and 
it will be concluded in next month’s issue. Our 





Wels UNDUSTRYS CANDY CLINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Packaging Board also reports on the packaging of 
these candies in next month’s issue. In interpreting 
this report, the reader should keep in mind that 
many of these confections traveled long distances, 
and were often subjected to extremes of weather 
and storage conditions, notwithstanding which, on 
the whole, the foreign merchandise arrived at our 
office in good shape. Moreover, we recognize that 
countries differ in their candy tastes and habits, 


FOREIGN CANDIES 


(All Prices Given Apply to the Country of Origin) 


AUSTRALIA 


Code 7A 38 


Vanilla Cream Bar—No Weight— 
About 2 Ozs.—3d 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, printed blue band, outside cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Dark)— 

Color: Good 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center (Vanilla Cream)— 
Color: Good 
Texture: Dry. 

Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Bar is not up to the vanilla 
cream bars sold in the United States. 
Coating would be considered very 
cheap and center is not a good cream, 
very dry and short. Not a good eat- 
ing cream bar. 


Code 7B 38 


Lemon Cream Bar—No Weight— 
About 2 Ozs.—3d 


(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, printed orange colored band, 
outside cellulose wrapper. 
Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
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Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Too dry. 
Taste: Very little flavor could be 

tasted. 

Remarks: The same can be said about 
this bar as was remarked about the 
vanilla cream bar. 


Code 7C 38 


“Chocolane” Milk Chocolate Bar— 
No Weight—About 142 Ozs. 3d 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, red seal printed in blue and 
white, cellulose bag. Bar is round 
in shape. Bar is a milk chocolate 

coating with toasted coconut. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Chocolate is not up to the 
standard of the milk chocolate in the 
United States. Bar had a very cheap 
taste and is not a good eating bar. 


Code 7D 38 


Peanut Toffee—No Weight— 
About 214 Ozs.—3d 


(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Inside wax 
wrapper, brown printed band, cellu- 
lose wrapper. Bar is similar to our 
peanut brittle bars. 
Size: Good. 
Color: Good. 


THE 


Texture: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Bar had a good taste but is 
not cooked high enough. Suggest 
bar be cooked at least 10 degrees 
higher to improve the eating quali- 
ties. 


Code 7E 38 


Scorched Peanut Bar—No Weight 
—About 1144 Ozs.—3d 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, printed glassine bag and an out- 
side wrapper of cellulose. 

Size: A trifle small for a 5c bar. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 

Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Well made bar, coating was 
good and had a good taste. Bar is 
a trifle small for a 5c bar in the 
United States. 


Code 7F 38 


Royal Crunch Bar—No Weight— 
About 21/2 Ozs.—3d 


(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 
per, printed gold band and outside 
cellulose wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
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Coating (Milk)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Center is made similar to the 
old-fashioned soda candy made in the 
United States, called Broadway Taf- 
fy. Center very well made for this 
type of candy. 


Code 7G 38 


Imperial Marshmallows—No Weight 
—About 1 Oz.—3d 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Marsh- 
mallows are packed in a long white 
tube, wrapper is white, printed in 
gold and red 
Size: Good. 
Color of Marshmallows: Good. 
Texture: Too dry. 
Taste: Fair. 


Remarks: Marshmallows are not up to 
the standard sold in the United 
States. A neat and different looking 
5c package of marshmallows. Sug- 
gest formula be checked as marsh- 
mallows are too dry and short. 


Code 7H 38 


Butterscotch—No Weight—About 
2 Ozs.—3d 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Fold- 
ing box, printed in colors; scene of 
a field with cows, cellulose wrapper. 
Four large pieces wrapped in wax 
paper. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is well made butter- 
scotch and had a good butter taste. 
There is a 5c butterscotch package 
similar to this one on the market in 
the United States: it is very well 
liked and enjoys a large sale. No 
doubt the above package is a good 
seller as it is the best butterscotch 
that the Clinic has examined from 
foreign countries. 


EGYPT 
Code 71 38 


Chocolate Coconut Bar—No Weight 
or Price—About 1144 Ozs. 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Foil wrap- 

per, printed gold paper band. 

Size: Small looking. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center (Vanilla Coconut Cream)— 
Color: Good, 

Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Bar is well made and good 
eating. Coating was very greasy but 
had a fair taste for a bar coating. 
This bar would retail for 5c in the 
United States. 


Code 7J 38 


Chocolate Nougat Bar—No Weight 
or Price—About 2 Ozs. 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Orange 
printed wrapper, inside wrapper of 
foil. 
Size: Good. 
Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good, 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center— 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 
Remarks: A good eating bar. This bar 
would sell for 5c in the United States, 


Code 7K 38 


Chocolate Fruit Cream Bar—No 
Weight or Price—About 2 Ozs. 
(Sent in for Analysis. ) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Red and 

blue wrapper, printed in red and gold, 
inside foil wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None, 
Taste: Fair. 
Center— 
Color: Dirty. 





Taste: Poor. 
Texture: (See remarks.) 

Remarks: A poorly made bar. Center 
was very hard and tasteless. Center 
needs checking up as it was not fit 


to eat. 
Code 7L 38 


Chocolate Pallo—No Weight or 
Price 
(Sent in for Analysis.) 

Pieces are solid milk chocolate, fancy 
shapes, wrapped in colored foil. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Moulding: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A very fine eating chocolate, 
well refined and had a good milk 
taste. This type of candy would re- 
tail in the United States at about 40c 
the pound. 


AMERICAN 


Code 7M 38 


Chocolate Moulded Hen on Nest— 
50c 

(Purchased in candy store, San Jose, 
Cal.) 

Appearance of Hen: Good. 

Size: Good. 

Chocolate (Light)— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good 
Decorating: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good looking Easter 
piece, well made; suggest piece be 
wrapped in cellulose. 


Code 7N 38 
Nut and Fruit Egg—1% Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a candy shop, San Jose, 
Cal.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Dark)— 
Color: Good 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Color: Good. 





IMPROVE KEEPING QUALITY..INCREASE PROFITS on Candy and Nuts with 





Greaseproof and Glassine, 
Waxed or Plain, are 
AVENIZED to Retard 


Rancidity and Tallowiness 


een ANIMA IEENBCORE as 


Reprints of scientific reports 
proving the value of Avenized 
Papers are available on request. 
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OW, you can preserve the quality and 
freshness of your product longer than 


ever before, as many progressive manufac- 
turers are doing—by using Bags or Wrappers 
that are Avenized. 
treatment of 


This newly-discovered 


Greaseproof and Glassine, 


Waxed or Plain, makes these papers more 


17 BATTERY PLACE 


AVENIZED PAPER 


protective because it retards oxidation. And 
oxidation, you know, is a potent cause of 
rancidity and tallowiness in candy and nuts. 


Moreover, by improving the keeping quality 


of your product Avenized Papers help boost 
sales and profits. Call your supplier today 
and start using Avenized Paper now. 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 






Sebo i = FLAVORS 


@ MASTER MADE »s 
@ PRODUCE FINE TASTE 2 
@ USED BY THE EXPERT ¢ 


FERBO CO., Mapison,N.J. 


NM OTHIN GC unven rme CB): 


MAKES $UCH FINE VANILIAS. 
FLAVOR FOR L/7TTL 





q ple 
FERBO CO., Manpison, AJ. 





SLABBING PURPOSES 
KR EM OL 


OILS and GREASES 


TASTELESS — ODORLESS 
ALL GRADES 


Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Refinery — Warren, Pa. 








Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 








Baseball and College 
PENNANTS 


Large variety of cloth and felt 
novelties and premiums, priced 
for distribution with ONE and 
FIVE-CENT sales. 


New Novelty Baseball Buttons, Mir- 
rors and Novelties. 


Silk screen process signs and dis- 

plays. 

Marvel Screen Novelties Co. 
733 Broadway, New York 











HIGH-GRADE AND FANCY 
SET-UP PAPER BOXES 


a e + 
Now Ready— 


Samples for 
CHRISTMAS and VALEN- 
TINE’S DAY Seasons. 

= - i 


We are manufacturers of plain and 
fancy set-up paper boxes. We invite 
your patronage, and all inquiries will 
receive prompt attention. 


NU-DEAL PAPER BOX, INC. 
2509 W. Cermak Road, Chicago, Ill. 
All Phones Lawndale 4477 
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Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Too strong. 

Remarks: A well made egg but flavor 
is entirely too strong. 


Code 70 38 
Black Walnut Egg—2 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a candy shop, San Jose, 
Cal.) 

Appearance of Egg: Good. 
Printed foil wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)— 
Color: Good 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 
Color: Good 
Texture: Too soft. 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: Center is too soft; looked as 
if too much egg whip or frappe was 
used. Coating is too thin for a soft 
center of this type. 


Code 7P 38 
Marshmallow Egg—234 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in retail store, San Jose, 
Cal.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Four 
half eggs, two wrapped in foil. Placed 
on board and wrapped in cellulose. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)— 

Color: Good 
Gloss: Fair. 
Taste: Good 

Center (Vanilla Marshmallow)— 
Color: Good. 

Texture: Tough. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A large looking 5c package. 
Center is too tough. Suggest formula 
be changed to make the center ten- 
der; it would improve the eating 
qualities of the egg. 


Code 5B 38 
Filled Shell Bar—2 ozs.—5c 


(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4268) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. White glass- 
ine wrapper printed in red, yellow 
and blue. This bar is made on a Ger- 
man shell machine and has four sec- 
tions. One section has _ chocolate 
fudge, two sections of caramel and 
one section of a light nougat. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Moulding: Good. Taste: Good. 

Centers: Well made and good eating. 

Remarks: This bar is different and if 
the quality is kept up it should be a 
good seller. Considerable advertis- 
ing is being done to put this bar over. 


Code 5C 38 
Butter Toffee Bar—1 oz.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4266) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed cel- 
lulose wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Coating (Light)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Taste: Good. 


Center—Color: Good. Texture: Good 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a well made butter 
toffee bar, good eating and had a 
good butter taste. 


Code 5B 38 


Assorted Chocolates—1 Ilb.—55c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4302) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Two-layer, white paper, printed in 
blue, full telescope, tied with a silver 
and blue cellulose ribbon, white paper 
wrapper tied with red cellulose rib- 
bon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Number of Pieces: 36. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Good. Strings: Good. Taste: Fair. 
Centers—Crackers that looked like al- 
monds: Good. Filbert Clusters: Good. 
Brazils: Good. Black Walnut Cream: 
Good. Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Good. Vanilla 
Nut Caramel: Good. Vanilla Cream: 
Good. Maple Cream: Flavor too 
strong. Pistachio Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Caramel: Good. Orange 
Cream, Belmont Coating: Good. Pep- 
permint Cream: Good. Butterscotch: 
Good. Peanut Taffy: Good. Choco- 
late Cream: Good. Chocolate Nut 

Caramel: Good. Almonds: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the best boxes 
of this priced chocolates that the 
Clinic has examined this year. Candy 
is well made, neatly packed and a 
good looking box. Suggest less flavor 
in the maple cream as it was too 
strong, also that coating be made a 
trifle sweeter. 


Code 5E 38 


Chocolate Filled Toy Bars—About 
3% ozs.—Ilc each 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4264) 

Sold in bulk. Pieces are moulded to 
look like boats, trains, etc. 

Coating (Dark)—Color: Good. Tex- 
ture: Good. Gloss: Good. Taste: 
Good. 

Center (Soft Caramel) —Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good 

Remarks: These are good eating Ic 
chocolate pieces and should be good 
lc sellers. Suggest pieces be put into 
cellulose bags, as most all lc pieces 
are either packed in cello bags or 
are wrapped. 


Code 5F 38 


Coconut Bar—2 ozs.—5c 
(Sent in for Analysis—No. 4267) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed yel- 
low paper band; inside foil wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating (Light)—Color: Good. Gloss: 
Fair. Taste: Fair. 

Center (Coconut Paste)—Texture: 
Good. Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Center is good but coating is 
not up to the standard of other 5c 
bars. Suggest a better coating be 
used. 
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